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EARLY FRENCH SCULPTURE IN 
THESOUTHERN UNITEDSTATES 
1562—1564 


OR the introduction of French Renaissance sculpture within 
the present borders of the United States we are probably indebted to XVI century 
navigators and explorers seeking not only new realms for the King, but settlement 
of the minority problem of their day. Rating as sculpture these modest and, as far as 
it is known, lost pieces may overestimate their merit, yet literally and figuratively 
they were milestones of French settlement and French art on the North American 
continent. 

In 1562 Charles IX (1550-1574) of France, acting on the advice of Gaspard de 
Chatillon de Coligny (1519-1572) dispatched an expeditionary force under Captain 
Jean Ribaut (d. 1565) to Spanish Florida in the New World to seek out a spot where 
Huguenots might find haven. The company was made up of “genttlmen and 
Souldiours’”* whose landing in America was at the mouth of the St. John’s River, 
near modern Mayport, in the state of Florida. After exploring the coast the Shippes 
and Pinnesses found a harbour where “the greatest shippes of France yea, the 
Arguzes of Venice may enter ...’*; they cast anchor there and, on a favorable spot 
nearby, built Charlesfort, on Port Royal, the present Parris Island, South Carolina. 
Here a band of twenty-eight or thirty men remained as an “army of occupation” and 
on the 11th of June, 1562, the rest returned to France for re-inforcements. 

In time the unfortunate men, unaware that at home the cui// warres had begun, 
gave up hope of succor, fell out among themselves, murdered the Commandant, 
built a crude boat and set sail for Europe. 

It was not until 1564 that a second expedition was dispatched from France, 
commanded by René Goulaine de Laudonnière (d. after 1572) who had accom- 
panied Ribaut on the first voyage. Before re-visiting Charlesfort on Port Royal, 
Laudonnière learned the fate of the garrison and established his settlement, La 


1. HENRY PERCIVAL Biccar, Jean Ribaut’s Discouerye of Terra Florida, in “English Historical Review”, April, 
1917, p. 257. Printed version of the manuscript copy of RiBAUTS The whole and true discouerye of Terra Florida, 
(englished the Flourishing lande). Contenyning as well the wonderful straunge natures and maners of the people, 
with the merueylous commodities and treasures of the country; As also the pleasant Portes, Hauens, and wayes 
thereunto Neuer founde out before the last yere 1562. Written in Frenche by Captaine Ribauld, the fyrst that whollye 
discovered the same. And nowe newly set forthe in Englishe, the XXX. of Maye, 1563. Prynted at London for Rouland 
Hall for Thomas Hacket. (See also: pp. 253, 263, 268-69). 

2. ALEXANDER S. SALLEY JR., Parris Island — The Site of the First Attempt at a Settlement of White People 
Within the Bounds of What is Now South Carolina, in: “Bulletins of the Historical Commission of South Carolina”, 


No. 5, Columbia, S. C., The State Company, 1919, p. 4. 
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Caroline, on the St. John’s River, Florida. It was destroyed by the Spanish in 1565; 
Laudonnière barely escaped with his life, while Ribaut was murdered. 

Accounts of the voyages were written by Ribaut, de Laudonnière and Le Moyne. 
An English manuscript and a printed edition of Ribaut’s is known, the latter pub- 
lished in London in 1563, and reprinted by Hakluyt in 1582. In his edition of 1534 
he said that it was “extant in printe both in French and Englishe”. Laudonniere’s 
“]/Histoire Notable de la Floride situee es Indes Occidentales contenant les trots 
voyages faits en icelle par des Capitaines et des pilotes françois . . .7 was published 
in 1586. 

But of all the accounts, probably the most widely circulated was that of Jacques 
Le Moyne de Morgues (d. 1588), a native of Dieppe and an artist of ability, who 
accompanied de Laudonnière as official painter on the expedition of 1564. Le 
Moyne’s descriptions of the country and the inhabitants as well as engravings after 
his paintings were published by Theodore de Bry (1528-1598) in 1591°. 

It is from a copy of the Le Moyne-De Bry volume of 1591, in the possession of 
the Library of Congress, that the illustrations are reproduced. 

The accounts of these expeditions by Ribaut, de Laudonniére and Le Moyne 
differ but in detail. At present, some of them are not available; moreover, a discus- 
sion of the bibliographical questions involved is beyond the scope of this study’. 

Of Le Moyne’s original paintings for the engravings only one is known to be 
in existence today’, that of Plate VIII: Columnam a Praefecto prima navigatione 
locatam venerantur Floridenses (fig. 1). Happily a set of the engravings, un- 
doubtedly colored after the originals, has survived’, and this volume renders more 
vivid than uncolored plates the adventures and travels of those intrepid men. 

From accounts of French voyages to North America we have records of four 
pieces of Renaissance sculpture imported in the XVI century. They all bore the 
arms of France: the first column was set up in Canada by Cartier in 1534; the sec- 
ond (fig. 1) was erected on the St. John’s River in 1562, and the third on Lemon 
Island, near Charlesfort, Port Royal (fig. 2) ; a fourth (giving the benefit of the 

3. Under the following title: BREVIO NARRATIO EORUM QUAE IN FLORIDA AMERICÆ PROVINCIA Gallis acciderunt, 
secunda in illam nauigatione, duce Renato de Laudoniere classis Praefetco: ANNO MDLXIIII. QUAE EST SECUNDA PARS 
AMERICAE Additae figurae & Incolarum eicones ibidem ad vivii expressae: brevis item Declaratio Religionis, rituum, 
vivendique ratione ipsorum. Auctore Jacobo le Moyne, cui cognomen de Morgues, Laudonierum in ea Navigatione 
sequnto. Nunc primum gallico sermone à Theodoro de Bry Leodiense in lucem edita: latio vero donata a C.C.A.... 
FRANCOFORTI AD MOENUN, typic Ioanis Wecheli, Sumtibus vero Theodori de Bry, ANNO Mpxci. Venales reperiutur in 
officina Sigismundi Feirabedit. Second Title Page: INDORUM Floradam provinciam inhabitantium eicones, primim 
ibidem ad vivim expressae a 1ACOBO LE MOYNE cui Cognomen DE MORGUES: addita ad singulas brevi earum declaratione. 
Nunc vero recens @ THEODORE DE BRY. Leodiense in aes incisae e evulgatae FRANCOFORTI AD MOENUM Typis Iodanis 
Wecheli, Sumtibus vero Theodori de Bry, ANNO Moxci. Venales reperiutur in officina Sigismundi Feirabedii. 

4. JosepH SaBin, A dictionary of books relating to America from its discovery to the present time. 


Be M. 1D, J0e Hamy, Sur une miniature de Jacques Le Moyne de Morgues, représentant une scène du voyage de 
Laudonnière en Floride (1564), in: “Bulletin de l'Académie des Inscriptions & Belles Lettres”, (Comptes-rendus des 
Seances de l’année 1901), Jan.-Feb., 1901, p. 8. 

6. CHARLES G. M. Bouretp La RONCIERE, La Floride francaise, scenes de la vie indienne, 


peintes en 1564 pa 
Jacques Le Moyne de Morgues, Paris, Les Editions Nationales, 1928, p. VI. ues 
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FIG. 1. — LE MOYNE. — Columnam a Praefecto prima navigatione locatam venerantur Floridenses. — 
Engraved for De Bry, Brevio Narratio, 1591, plate VIII. 


doubt) was a shield hung over the gate of La Caroline (fig. 3). 

On Le Moyne-De Bry’s Plate VIII we see the French and Indians grouped 
in 1564 about the “piller or colume of hard stone, our king’s armes graven therin”’ 
which the “captayns, gentilmen, souldiers, and others” had set up in 1562, near the 
mouth of the St. John’s River on a spot described by Ribaut as “on the southe side of 
the river a place verry fyt for that purpose upon a lIittell hill compassed with cipers, 
bayes, palmes, and other trees, and swete pleasaunt smelling shrubbes, in the mydell 
whereof we planted the first bounde or lymete of his majestie”’. 

Since the first departure and the arrival of a second company of Frenchmen 
this column had acquired significance, and the aborigines, having decked it with 
garlands, were bowing down before it (fig. 1). The French regard this reminder 
of their predecessors so seriously that one is tempted to wonder if the mantle of 
prophecy had not settled upon them and that they saw in a vision the forthcoming 
visit of the avenging Spanish who were soon to raze La Caroline (plate X, fig. 3). 

Scarcely visible on Plate VI of the same volume is the second “colme graven 
with the Kinges armes” (fig. 2), which Ribaut said they had placed “in a como- 
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FIG. 2.— LE MOYNE. — Gallorum Praefectus columnam, in qua regis Galliarum insignia, statuit. — 
Engraved for De Bry, Brevio Narratio, 1591, plate VI. 


dyous pleasaunt and high place, at the entrye of a faire great river, which we have 
called the Lybourne where ther is a faire lake of ffreshe water verry good and on 
the same side a lyttell lower towardes the entry of the haven, ts one of the fairest and 
best fountaynes that a made may drynke of, which falleth with voyelance down to the 
river from a high place owt of aredd and sandy ground, and yet for all that frutfull 
and of good aire, where yt shuld seme that the Indians have had some faire haby- 
tation”. This spot has been identified as Lemon Island on the south side of the 
Broad River near Charlesfort, Port Royal’. Le Moyne’s drawing and his account of 
this second planting of a/ymete must have been founded on descriptions supplied by 
participants of the first voyage. 

Some time afterwards the second column placed there was described, probably 
by the Spaniard Hernando Manrique de Rojas, as being “of white stone, as tall and 
large as a man, more or less; and at the top thereof is graven an escutcheon with a 
crown surmounting it, and within it are three fleurs-de-lys; and farther down, an 


7. JOHN R. Topp and Francis Marion Hurson, Prince Williams Parish and Plantations, with an introduction 
by A. S. SALLEY, Richmond 1935, Introduction, p. XIV. 
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FIG. 3. — LE MOYNE. — Arcis Carolinae delineatio. — Engraved for De Bry, Brevio Narratio, 1591, plate X. 


R (IR) which the said Guillermo said was the name in cypher of the queen mother 
of France; he said she was called Catalina; and farther down, four figures in nu- 
merals which read 1501’. 

From the accounts and the engravings, the two columns of 1562 appear to have 
been similar: the first was octagonal or hexagonal, and possibly five feet in height; 
upon it were the arms of France surmounted by a crown and surrounded by the collar 
of the order of St. Michael’. The work was simply and neatly executed with the 
arms repeated in high relief, the shield, crown and collar being equally spaced in 
the center of the angles. From Rojas, if he were as accurate as he was detailed, the 
second monument differed in minor points only: there was the cypher, the arms 
may have been repeated, the form, polygonal or not, was not mentioned. The fate 
of the stone represented in the Le Moyne painting is not known. It must have been 
destroyed when La Caroline was burned. The second stone was removed on the 


8. Jean Ribaut, The whole and true discouerye of Terra Florida a Facsimile Reprint of the London edition of 
1563. Together with a Transcript of an English Version in the British Museum with Notes by H. P. Biccar, and a 
Biography by JEANETTE THURBER CONNOR, De Land, The Florida State Historical Society, 1927, pp. 13-14. 

9. M. E. T. Hamy, of. cit., p. 9. 
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FIG. 4. — LE MOYNE. — Galli ad Portum Regalem perveniunt. — Engraved for De Bry, Brevio Narratio, 1591, plate V. 


order of the King of Spain, carried to Cuba”, and trans-shipped; the King was 
notified of its arrival in Seville in 1564". 

The careful accuracy of Le Moyne’s paintings and De Bry’s engravings can 
be proved not only by comparing Plate VIII with the original (as presented by 
M. Hamy) and by noting the veracity with which shippes and pinnacesse are rep- 
resented as well as details of the flora and fauna of the country. The latter are par- 
ticularly noticable on Le Moyne-De Bry’s plate V (fig. 4). Palmettos, cedars, 
pines, and possibly cypress with hanging moss are clearly distinguishable; wild 
turkeys are accurately reproduced; the deer resemble those of Europe rather than 
their cousins of the American continent; the same charge of exaggeration might be 
leveled at them as at the optimistically overproportioned vines and fruit trees. 

The above-studied documents remind us that early French explorers and settle- 
ments on this continent were not only to be found in Canada and Louisiana but on 
other points of the Atlantic Coast as well and aiming as much at permanent estab- 


lishment. ANNA WELLS RUTLEDGE 


10. RIBAUT, BIGGAR, CONNOR, of. cit., p. 110. 
11. Topp, Hutson, SALLEY, of. cit., Introduction, p. XV. 
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VAN DYCK 
PAINTER OF CHILDREN 


ie is not easy to determine what artist first contrived that 
lovely figure of a naked child we are in the habit of calling putto. The inspired 
creator of this charming subject is to be found in the early period of the Italian Ren- 
aissance; he may have been a sculptor like Donatello or Luca della Robbia rather 
than a painter. Nor was it quite clear from the beginning whether such figures were 
meant to represent angels or cupids, an uncertainty which is typical of the Renais- 
sance tendency towards profanity. 

Max Dvorak calls the putto “the good genius of the Renaissance workshop, a 
playmate of Infant Christ, a member of the court of the Saints; as man’s faithful 
companion from the cradle to the grave, he laments at his bier, adorns his sepulchre 
with flower garlands, announces the glory of the deceased”. As early as the XV cen- 
tury these gentle beings fill, enliven and embellish almost all altar-pieces, and in the 
XVI century Titian introduces crowds of them into his religious as well as profane 
paintings. In the subsequent century the same development is followed exuberantly 
by Rubens, Van Dyck and Murillo, who prove to be painters of children par excel- 
lence. 

During his whole life and career Rubens’ pupil Van Deen displays an ardent 
predilection for the representation of children, pursuing in this respect too, like his 
master did, the Titian tradition. He paints the Infant Christ in a great Mayer of 
attitudes — sitting, standing or lying on his mother’s lap, sucking her breast, resting 
after having been nursed, caressing her, blessing or welcoming the adoring Saints. 
In representations of the Virgin and the Holy Family, the celestial Child is often 
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joined by little St. John; they appear both separately or together as playmates. Small 
angels, single or in groups, appear in the representation of religious subjects, flying 
about, surrounding and carrying to Heaven the Virgin and the Saints, and sometimes 
cherub heads with wings are added according to the renaissance tradition. There is 
no real difference between these heavenly beings and the genii or cupids peopling 
profane subjects such as those of Venus and Vulcane or Rinaldo and Armida. If we 
compare them with the dancing angels of the Holy Family in Leningrad, we realize 
that Van Dyck makes indiscriminate use of the putti, in the same way as did the artists 
of the Italian renaissance. 

These angels and cupids of his mature and late periods are really lovely. They 
are almost too pretty for the taste of the critical spectator of our time, even though 
in life children of so tender an age indeed nearly always are lovely. Van Dyck’s ren- 
dering of them seems to be so fluid and light that, to obtain such a facility of treatment, 
many studies from nature assumedly must have preceded. In fact, many studies of 
children’s heads and figures are mentioned in old inventories, and a number of them 
is still preserved. Those of the beginning of the artist’s career are particularly inter- 
esting, and prove to have been carefully painted from life. The fact that Van Dyck 
remained a bachelor until his last years did not prevent him from seizing upon at an 
early age all chances to paint and draw children. Such opportunities might have 
been given him by the illegitimate daughter of his youth and by Rubens’ charming 
offspring, who enchanted him as soon as he entered his master’s house. 

Among Van Dyck’s earliest works are the studies of a very young boy whose 
profile shows such a small and soft mouth that it would seem as though he had just 
quitted the suckling of his mother’s breast. Three different versions are known of 
this little head : the first, which I saw about nine years ago in Vienna, displayed the 
shoulders and upper arms covered by a sort of garment in an accidental, almost untidy 
way firmly suggesting a study from life; the second — which may be the latest — 
(also from a private Viennese collection)" shows the head a trifle embellished, and 
the clothing only slightly indicated; the third, a well-known painting at the Berlin 
Museum (fig. 1), where it is wrongly attributed to Rubens, is exactly like the first 
as far as the head is concerned — but has been finished later on by the artist, who 
added the hands, one of which holds a little bird fastened to a string. 

This motive of a bird appearing in a child’s portrait seems to be rather rare, 
since I remember only one much earlier example of the kind, a Portrait of a Girl 
in the Brussels Museum probably painted by Jan Vermeyen and representing one of 
the children of Emperor Ferdinand I. Therefore I did not hesitate in identifying 
with the Berlin picture another painting of the same subject which was mentioned 
in the will of a great art collector of the XVII century, Guillemus van Hamme, 


1. Reproduced in the author’s book on Van Dyck’s Paintings (Klassiker der Kunst, XIII), p. 23 left. 
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Canon of the Antwerp Notre- 
Dame Church, and expressly 
attributed there to Van Dyck’. 
The prominent clergyman was 
certainly well informed about 
the origins of the pictures in his 
collection, among which were 
several masterworks by Ru- 
bens and Van Dyck, still con- 
sidered as such today. 

There seem to have been 
two reasons for the erroneous 
attribution of the Berlin pic- 
ture to Rubens. The first of 
them is rather striking; the 
same child is obviously to be 
recognized in two of Rubens’ 
great works, the Virgin Sur- 
rounded by Garlands and 
Angels in the Munich Pinako- 
thek, and one of the outer 
wings of the Martyrdom of 
St. Stephen in the Museum 
of Valenciennes. In both in- 
stances it is to be viewed from 
the right profile, only just 
slightly turned down, and this identity can still be emphasized in the Munich paint- 
ing, where the child is adorned with the same necklace it wears in the Berlin painting. 
This latter, in which the hands and the bird are certainly a later addition of the 
artist, thus was considered as having been the preliminary study for the angels 
appearing in both of the authentic Rubens paintings of Munich and Valenciennes. 

In my belief, such an opinion could be formed through a complete overlooking 
of the great difference of style between the Rubens paintings and the Berlin picture. 
In this Berlin picture the child’s features are most faithfully and accurately repro- 
duced, undoubtedly from life, while Rubens’ conception in the large paintings is 
rather idealized and is far from being a faithful copy after nature. Moreover, the 
treatment by Rubens of the child’s hair, for instance, is quite light, flowing and fluent, 


FIG. 1, — ANTHONY VAN pyCk. — Child with a bird, painting. — 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 


2. “Een kinneken met een vogeltken op de handt, van den Cavallero van Dyck, op pineel .. 2’, J. DENUCE, 
De Antwerpsche “Konstkamers’, Haag 1932, p. 247. The document is dated from the 24 May 1668. The Berlin picture 
is also reproduced in the author’s book mentioned above, p. 23 right. 
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whereas the hair is treated 
in a substantial, almost 
thick manner in the Ber- 
lin picture. The latter’s 
realistic style is most 
characteristic of the early 
manner of Van Dyck as is 
the so-to-speak argentine 
tinge he employs, as op- 
posed to Rubens’ golden 
hue. The elegant shape 
of the child’s hands with 
their pointed fingers is al- 
so peculiar to Van Dyck, 
and not Rubens’ more ro- 
bust style. 

The other reason for 
attributing heretofore the 
Berlin picture to Rubens 
was based on the assump- 
tion that the child fea- 
tured therein was Rubens’ 
son Nicolas, born on 
March -23, 1618. This 
identification may be cor- 
rect, although compari- 
son with other authentic 
portraits of the same boy 
(approximately a year 
older in the Albertina 
drawing® and at about 
eight years of age in the 
well-known double por- 
trait with his elder 


FIG. 2, — ANTHONY VAN DYCK. — Study for a female figure, chalk drawing. — 


British Museum, London. brother in the Liechten- 


stein Gallery) does not 
prove to be definitely convincing. An argument might possibly be advanced on the 
fact that the boy holds a bird on a string in the last-named picture, too; this toy could 


3. GLucK &HABERDITZL, Die Handzeichnungen von Peter Paul Rubens, Berlin 1928, Nr. 116. 
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FIG. 3. — ANTHONY VAN DYCK. — Studies of children, chalk drawing. — British Museum, London (reverse of fig. 2). 


have continued being his favorite at a more advanced age. But even if we accept 
that identification, it could not be offered as contradiction to Van Dyck’s authorship 
of the Berlin picture, since Van Dyck was certainly at that time in Rubens’ house, 
where he might well have painted his master’s son, then a suckling. 

That Van Dyck in his early period was addicted to studies of children from life 
is proved also by another fact. The Print Room of the British Museum has owned 
since 1933 a beautiful chalk drawing attributed according to a later inscription to 
Rubens; the great Scotch painter Andrew Geddes once lent it to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who returned it “stamped” (obviously with the mark of the latter’s 
collection). ; 

In the noble seated female figure on one side of the sheet (fig. 2), perhaps des- 
tined for a Virgin in an Adoration of the Shepherds or some similar composition, 
it is not difficult to recognize Van Dyck’s early style, the treatment of the head and 
the pleats of the garment being quite characteristic. On the reverse of the same sheet 
is a series of studies of the heads, bodies and movements of children (fig. 3), dis- 
tributed on the paper in a rather haphazard manner and obviously intended as 
representations of the Infant Christ on the lap of the Virgin; one of the children 
sketched is bending down, perhaps towards an adoring saint, another is taking his 
mother’s breast, a third is sleeping after sucking. All of them display the same 
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realistic type as is shown in the Berlin Museum’s head of the child with the bird: 
the style and the sentiment are quite identical. | 
At approximately the same time Van Dyck sketched such children as well in 
painting as in drawing. This may be realized not only from a study of pictures like 
the Berlin one with its replicas and the Two children with grapes in the National 
Museum of Stockholm (fig. 4) 
(of which a sketch is also pre- 
served’) but also from mentions in 
estate inventories of XVII cen- 
tury Antwerp artists. Jeremia 
Wildens, son of the well-known 
landscape-painter Jan Wildens, 
who followed his father’s voca- 
tion, left to his heirs not less than 
four sleeping children by Van 
Dyck’. They may have been stud- 
ies for an Infant Christ whom 
Van Dyck often represented as 
sleeping; but in at least one case 
the subject must have been a kind 
of “Vanitas’, since a death head 
was added to the sleeping figure. 
Undoubtedly a much rarer 
subject of Van Dyck was that 
of a dead child. To preserve the 
memory of a young deceased 
member of a family by a painting 
seems not to have been a usual act 
of piety. However,we find a panel 
: representing a dead child men- 
Pio, 4.— ANTHONY vay DYCK — Two children with grapes, painting, — tioned as the work of a XVI cen- 
tury artist named Key, most prob- 
ably Willem Key, the renowned portrait painter who died in 1568°. As far as we 
know, only one work of this kind may be attributed to the XVII century — a small 
dead child by Van Dyck’ quoted in the estate of Rubens’ pupil Erasmus Quellinus, 


4. Reproduced in the author’s book, of. cit., p. 22. 
5. “Een geschetst slapende Tronicken van cen kindt, van van Dyck, No. 489”. — “Een schetse van een slapende 


kindeken van van Dyck, No. 514”.— “Een slapende kindeken van van Dyck, No. 610”.— “Een slapende kindeken 
op cen dootshooft van van Dyck, No. 622”. J. DENUCE, op. cit., p. 165 and 168. 


6. “Een doodt kint van Key, op paneel, in lyste...” Inventory of the painter and dealer Herman de Neyt 1642 
J. DENUCE, op. cit., p. 105. É 


7. “Een doot kindeken, van van Dyck”, J. DENUCE, op. cit., p. 274. 
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FIG. 5. — ANTHONY VAN DYCK. — Dead baby carried to heaven by angels, painting. — Ashmolean Museum. Oxford. 


who died in 1678. We do not know to whose family belonged the baby that Van 
Dyck had to record in so mournful a way, but I believe that we are at least able to 
find out the purpose for which such a study might have been intended. 

The Ashmolean Museum of Oxford owns a medium-sized picture (fig. 5) 
which was made more generally known by the Exhibition of XVII century art in 
Europe held in London in 1938°. This picture represents an obviously dead child 
clad in a white shift and borne by two angels, one supporting its back, the other, who 
carried a palm branch, its feet, and a third one, in the middle, crowning the head 
of the baby with a wreath of evergreens. Since the end of the XVIII century this 
curious painting has been attributed to Rubens. We hope, however, that a close 
study of the discussions followed in the first part of this article will lead the reader 
himself to the conclusion that the style and treatment of the children in this picture 
are precisely the same as are those of the infants in the above-described sketches and 


8. Nr. 107, 17 x 23% in., coming from the collections: Van Slingelandt, Dortrecht, 1785; Mrs. Harrits Sale, 
London, June 16, 1810; Edward Gray, Harringay; presented by Mr. Chambers Hall, 1855. Cf. Joun SMirH, Catalogue 
Raisonné, London, 1830, II, p. 193, Nr. 690. 
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drawing, and that the feeling of realism, the rather coarse manner of painting, and 
the very types of the children in the Ashmolean picture are identical with the same 
characteristics already noticed in all these works. 

Considering the singularity of the subject, there can be no doubt that the picture 
of the Ashmolean Museum is to be identified as the one described as “4 Dead Child 
with Angels by Van Dyck” in the inheritance (inventoried in 1680) of the Dutch 
painter Jacob Loys, who died in 1676”. 

Amazingly, it is in that document that was given the correct name of the artist 
who painted that picture; in the following century it was erroneously attributed 
to Rubens. 

The picture of the dead child quoted (as was previously mentioned) in the 
estate of Erasmus Quellinus must have been yet another painting, since this artist 
died as late as 1678. We may assume that this lost picture was the study from nature 
of the deceased baby, without the angels, and that its discovery would prove still 
more obviously how conscientiously Van Dyck complied with the task confided to 
him by an Antwerp family. The child in the Ashmolean Museum’s picture really 
does look as though it had just breathed its last breath: its pale features are marked 
with the sign of death. The soul of adults, even of Saints and Martyrs, has been 
symbolized by the form of the child — but in this case the child’s soul itself is car- 
ried to heaven by the angels in the usual manner. The picture was undoubtedly 
destined to decorate, as an epitaph, the sepulchre of a child deceased very soon after 
its birth and mourned by its distinguished Antwerp family. 

This painted epitaph might originally have found a place worthy of its artist 
in one of the churches of the same town. If so, the inscription which, we suppose, 
was to be found there on its marble frame might have given or emphasized a cor- 
responding disclosure of this painting’s enigma. 


GUSTAV GLUCK 


9. “Een doot kint met engeltges van dito” [Ads van Dyck], ABRAHAM Brepius, Kiinstler-Inventare, V, The 
Hague, 1918, p. 1589. cae! 
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COURBET 
IN HIS CENTURY 


1 lee classic revival and even the romantic epoch have some- 
times been considered odd in the painting of the XIX century since the period 
as a whole is so positively realistic. Realistic aims are supposed to dominate from 
the beginnings of Daumier around 1830 until the end of impressionism (Monet 
lived until 1926), whereas neo-classicism is taken for an inconvenient inheritance 
which can gladly be left to the XVIII century and excluded from the new art. 
Romanticism seems to be much more intelligible in this conception, for the boun- 
daries between romanticism and realism are rather fluid. Actually each new pres- 
entation of the problem suggests different gradations, but it seems to be a consistent 
opinion that both tendencies get on well together. Classicism alone is supposed to 
preclude any realism, since it is based on a a rigorous idealism. 

One of the difficulties in coming to an agreement about the complicated struc- 
ture of XIX century painting seems to be the fact that such principles as realism, 
classicism and romanticism have not been sufficiently clarified; often the terms have 
been taken from literary criticism and not precisely enough translated into the 
realm of the visual. 

Therefore it might be useful to approach realism from those paintings of 
which the realistic features never have been questioned or diminished by any theory 
or conception. Confining the analysis to the realistic vision involved in them — 
since all visual art is taken to be a presentation for the eye — one will discover one 
or several of the very elements of realism, elements of such a nature as to be grasped 
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only from the visual. This seems to be a good starting point: looking forward and 
backward one becomes aware of the origin, variations, and final point of these princi- 
ples within the artistic evolution of a larger period. 

A realistic picture appears to be the simplest and most easily recognized of all 
artistic conceptions; nevertheless its artistic justification leads to a theoretical dis- 
cussion which often results in the greatest confusion. There is a general under- 
standing about classicism: the strong relation between pattern, subject matter, 
aesthetic theory, and human background has been clearly pointed out. But what 
about realism? It seems 
so simple and plausible 
to render things and men 
as they are that argu- 
ments and explanations 
appear superfluous, but 
even here we are con- 
fronted with the most 
heterogeneous opinions. 
Does realism mean a cer- 
tain way of rendering, 
corresponding, for 
instance, to the photo- 
graphic lens, does it 
mean a certain kind of 
movement, as in a mov- 
me “picture, or ‘rather 
the selection of trivial 
realistic subjects empha- 
sizing their material 
structures and substance 
of light, color, and vol- 
ume? 

Obviously the move- 
ment which in the XIX 
century pushed itself to 
the fore against unprece- 
dented opposition was 
the radical realism re- 
lated to the name of 
Gustave Courbet. He himself has explained his opinions about what he calls l’art 
vivant only with regard to the subject matter, and with a purely intellectual approach. 


FIG. 1, — JUSEPPE DE RIBERA. — Marriage of St. Catherine. — Metro 
oe Puseums of Art 
New York City. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of A ‘ 
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He writes: “Savoir pour pouvoir, telle 
fut ma pensée. Etre à même de traduire 
les moeurs, les idées, l'esprit de mon 
époque, selon mon appréciation, en un 
mot, faire de l’art vivant, tel est mon 
but”. He argues against neo-classicism 
and romanticism because he cannot see 
antique gods and goddesses and he has 
not before his eyes medieval and legen- 
dary scenes. For him the truth coincides 
with every-day reality, and to record it 
becomes the strongest impetus to his art. 
Moral, social, political, and other extra- 
artistic motives are important for him, 
but there is no point in question concern- 
ing a new optical style, a revolutionary 
manner of representation. Indeed his 
contemporaries declared many a time, 
with or without irony, that they saw em- 
bodied in his canvases only an “aesthetic 
of ugliness’. One may then wonder 
what really is the originality of Cour- 
bet’s style in view of his largely dark 
nn course palet, the:size of his canvases, andshis 

broad brushwork like that of the old 
masters. Does he not follow in the footsteps of Velasquez and Ribera, Caravaggio 
and the Dutch? 

Of course, modern realism has more than one feature in common with the old; 
Courbet’s predelection for the old “models” is by no means accidental. However, 
as the Renaissance has one face which gives to it the appearance of the rebirth of the 
classics, and another which is “modern” and autonomous, so modern realism has its 
own physiognomy, and an original intention. In the XVII century, from the Le 
Nains’ to Frans Hals, we recognize a realistic presentation, realistic motifs and 
“islands”, but they are included in the early-, high- or late-baroque composition with 
its structure of depth-space, diagonal movement of the curves, counterpoint-calcula- 


1. Quoted from the manifesto Courbet wrote as a preface to the catalogue of an exhibit of his paintings, 
probably the first one man show ever organized by an artist. Protesting against all kinds of officially sanctioned art 
which was to be seen at the first Parisian Exposition Universelle of 1855, the painter had a special cabin built for 
his production in front of the Exhibition entrance, Avenue Montaigne. Twelve years later, at another exhibition, 
he did the same thing, and this time he was imitated by another artist refused by the public and the imperial 
Government: Edouard Manet. 
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tion and so on (figs. 1-4). The realistic consideration exists in the detail and is not 
only subordinated to the swing of the abstract figurations, but its very function is to 
repeat them in miniature, to vary them, and to underline their significance. Every 
realistic detail of such a 
picture reproduces the 
tension of the total shap- 
ing not only in form- and 
movement-structure but 
in light and color as well 
(figs. 1 and 2). It is al- 
ways baroque realism 
rather than utterly pure 
realism. 

Pure or radical real- 
ism is not to be found in 
painting before the mid- 
dle of the XIX century, 
in Courbet. A canvas 
like La rencontre, also 
called Bonjour, Mon- 
steur Courbet (fig. 5) 
can give an idea of the 
characteristics of mod- 
ern realism. There is no 
formal rule of composi- 
tion: we are confronted 
with scenery which in its 
accidentalness and irreg- 
ularity is rather like a 
snapshot. Actually the 
process of instantaneous 
photography was in- 
vented a few years later 
so that it seems justified 
to recognize in both instances the vision of the epoch (fig. 8). You may inspect the 
Courbet canvas in the reverse sense (the mirror image of the original)? (fig. 6), you 


FIG. 3. — FR. ZURBARAN. — Adoration of the Shepherds. — National Gallery, London. 


2. This statement must, of course, be understood not in an absolute but in a comparative way. No painting 
composition of any epoch is the exact artistic equivalent of its mirror picture. But there are marked differences in 
degree. The mirror picture of Rafael’s Sistine Madonna seems to have nothing in common with the original as for 
the artistic values, whereas in our Courbet canvas original and reverse, though they are discernible, look enough 
alike so that one hesitates before deciding which is which. Heinrich Woelffin introduced this device in art 
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FIG. 4. — LOUIS LE NAIN. — Peasants in a Landscape. — Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 


may cut out the figures and arrange them in another way, you may enlarge or reduce 
the size, its essence would scarcely be altered. The representation seems made to be 
examined in small details, each of which taken by itself is like a little picture with 
its special structure; nothing is definitely related to the whole context except through 
the story of the subject matter. The material texture of every detail is emphasized 
and rendered by the brushwork so that to the baroque realist it would resemble a 
mosaic composed of a lot of heterogeneous particles. Courbet’s manner of presenta- 
tion differs essentially from that of his realistic “predecessors”, for it is no longer a 
question of starting from a certain general pattern to which the detailed observation 
criticism. In his article Concerning Right and Left in pictures (in: “Festschrift fuer Paul Wolters”, 1928, and re- 
printed in: Gedanken zur Kunstgeschichte, Basel, Benno Schwabe & Co., 1941) he demonstrates the artistic 
meaning which an object has in the canvas depending on its location on the left or on the right side of the 
composition. All the examples taken from the XVI or XVII centuries, seem to describe an integrating principle of 
“composition” which naturally disappears with the composition itself, in the XIX century. Speaking about Duerer’s 
Hieronymus, Woelfin says: “One cannot reverse this composition either, without removing its enchantment... . 


The effect is totally altered, the secondary motifs have been brought into-the good places”. Realism intended to do 
just that: no longer was any person or object or motif to have a special privilege. “Enchantment” was no longer to 


be tolerated. 
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FIG. 5. — GUSTAVE COURBET. — Bonjour, Monsieur Courbet, 1854. — Musée Fabre, Montpellier. 


is related and even subordinated. The composition having gone to pieces, the variety 
of the different objects becomes more obvious. This new realistic optical manner 
consists in making the picture a sum of various “units”. 


In this canvas one looks in vain for leading principles of composition in the 
traditional sense. Instead of these, the subject is presented in such an unmistakable 
and “illustrative” way that there is not the slightest difficulty in entering into the 
picture: strongly against the horizon stand the three figures; Courbet himself in 
hiking cloths with knapsack and stick, walking along when he sees his patron, Mon- 
sieur Bryas, and Monsieur Bryas’ servant coming to meet him. The exact moment 
of salutation is given: in the next minute they will start to speak to each other. This is 
the precise and detailed account of a reporter-photographer, we would say nowadays. 
Nothing has been done to arrange the scene: the important space between Courbet 
and Bryas is anything but emphasized, it is cut up by such unrelated things as the 
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FIG. 6. — Reverse of figure 5. 


stick, the dog, and the arm of Bryas, none of which has any artistic function in the 
picture. The line of the stick is broken by the inside of a hat; the dog having followed 
its master, stops and stands lost and unrelated to the scene; the old-fashioned cere- 
monious gesture of Bryas dropping to his side an arm prolonged shapelessly by the 
hat, is an isolated and interrupted movement and this is the most striking spot, the 
focal point of the picture. Of the three men Bryas stands out best, his full silhouette 
nearly facing the spectator. Courbet himself is visible rather from the back, and the 
outline of his body is virtually deformed by his shapeless knapsack. Finally, the 
brightest spot in the picture is — the white vest of the servant, picked out by the light 
of the late afternoon sun. Looking around one could, by observing the length and 
the density of the shadows, calculate the position of the sun and the hour of the day. 
A mail-coach is passing in the background and gives the curious spectator a new clue 
for locating the time and place on the road to Montpellier. 
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This is one indication of a funda- 
mental concept of Courbet: to charac- 
terize his subjects not only by the three 
dimensions of space, but by a time di- 
mension indicated by motion. Among 
his numerous landscapes there is 
scarcely one in which there is no move- 
ment: deer are leaping or listening to a 
sudden sound, stags are fighting, hounds 
are sniffing each other, a little dog is 
barking at a cow, a brook is bubbling, 
the trees are being shaken by the wind. 

#16, 7. — Gustave cornet. — Flowers, 1864. — N 0 picture ofa human figure is without 

this feeling of the instantaneous. The 

arm of the spinning woman is just falling to her lap as she doses off, a stone cutter 

has his pick poised to strike, two wrestlers are shown as one is losing his balance, a 

child is absorbed in pouring water from a pitcher into a tiny dish, a bird has just 

alighted on the extended arm of a reclining woman, a bather is arching her foot as 

she steps into the water. Even the portraits seem to have been “snapped” in the midst 
of an animated gesture or a fugitive expression. 

In other words, Courbet is waiting for the exact moment of suspended motion 
to click the shutter of his camera. In the next second the whole scene will be com- 
pletely and definitely changed. One of the effects of this device is to make the viewer 
a partner in discovering | 
the subject matter: not 
only are the subjects 
shown to him but also 
the “setting”, so that he 
is brought nearer to the 
stage and may even feel 
himself present in the 
canvas-space to discover 
by himself the variety 
of spaces, themes, and 
colors. 

When we are in 
front of a classical paint- 
ing, the more we look at 
the objects, the more 
their structure becomes 


FIG, 8, — FRENCH PHOTOGRAPH, XIX CENTURY. — V. Barthélemy Collection, Paris. 
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simplified and reduced to a few elementary forms. This has always been the basic 
principle of the classics of all epochs, from antiquity to Cézanne. Realism produces 
the opposite effect: the visible world is broken up into innumerable irreducible par- 
ticularities, whence Courbet derived what we shall call the principle of the diver- 
sified units. For him the world is a kaleidoscope. 


Certain realistic undercurrents hostile to any formalism have always existed, 
and much stronger, of 
course, in graphic arts 
than in painting; never- 
theless the given realistic 
facts can only be the raw 
material of art, demand- 
ing in every period plas- 
ticity and a manner of 
interpretation, a certain 
kind of vision. 

So the principle of 
the diversified units 
seems to be an apt char- 
acterization of modern 
realism; this principle, 
on the visual-artistic 
level, is for that very rea- 
son more important than FIG. 9, — GUSTAVE aS mee aa eae ti Baudelaire, 1848. — 
the motivation in choos- 
ing the subject matter and all the other aims claimed by Courbet himself and his 
contemporaries. It is unnecessary to prove the existence of these elements, that being 
a metaphysical problem, or to define on the intellectual level their raisons d’étre, but 
it is important to demonstrate them, because they result from the inexhaustibility of 
the visual, the basis of realistic perception. In the canvas of a Bouquet of flowers 
(fig. 7), for instance, you are sure to find as many diversified elements as there are 
different kinds of flowers, and significantly enough, there are a great many. Compare 
the broad and smooth brushwork of the full bloom white rose with the splattered 
clusters of lilacs beside it! Turn this canvas upside down according to the custom of 
painters to make the subject recede and to emphasize the technique, and you will be 
astonished at the rich texture of the painting. Neither the drawing nor the indepen- 
dent movement of color stands out, but rather the combination of the two, a technique 
which Courbet himself calls dessiner avec le pinceau. The richness of the structure 
taken from the very texture of the objects which he is painting constitutes the fullness 
of the modelé, and therein lies the beauty of his painting, his masterly skill. 
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No one has so well rendered objects by their surfaces and material qualities as 
Courbet. Observe the skin of the throat of a woman, how different it is from that of 
the legs (Le hamac). He gives every flower, almost every leaf, every collar, every 
belt, every table its own face. He has no thought of consulting his own fantasy, but 
only the great stock of natural things. | 

Therefore the reproduction of a realistic canvas is like a good photograph 
(fig. 8). For the Impressionists the subject matter is cloaked by the structure of the 
brushwork; for the old styles, on the other hand, this is subordinated to the pattern of 
the composition. Only for Courbet and the realists the textures of the subject coin- 
cide with painting structures in the diversified units. 

Thus the lack of true composition is replaced by the fullness of detailed forms. 
When every object is provided with a face of its own, when this individual variety 
gives to every detail almost the same emphasis, the effect may be described as a 
general leveling of the subject matter. All over the canvas the equal intensity of 
tangible qualities is noticeable, all things are now also of equal visual value. The 
accents and valuations characteristic of the compositions in the classical manner are 
indeed not to be found in Courbet. 


Ina Portrait of Baudelaire (fig. 9) not only the face but the collar and cravatte, 
the book and inkpot each of these forms an autonomous unit. The same remark is to 
be made of every representation of persons: everything is done to parcel out the 
concentration among the most different attributes, away from the face, done mostly 
by directing the light towards these things. (Portraits of: Mme. Crocq called La 
femme au gant, Proudhon, M. Nodler fils.) It is no accident that the Self-portrait 
from 1849 is known as L’homme à la ceinture de cuir (fig. 18). 


It should not be a restriction in the appreciation of Courbet’s creative power 
to make clear how much of the substance of the units is due to the tradition of the old 
schools. The breaking-up of the composition and the loosening of the pictorial struc- 
tures is entirely characteristic of the XIX century, but the technique of the painting 
is very often in the footsteps of the XVII. Courbet was an admirer of the technique 
of the old masters and did some copywork in the museums. Moreover, there was until 
1848 in Paris the famous Spanish gallery of Louis-Philippe at the Louvre which 
must have influenced his study. 


So one may find that he borrows not a little from the past by the way in which 
he builds up his picture-space with light and shadow, by the coloristic scale or the 
spread of volumes; he follows the old Dutch as well as Ribera, Velasquez, Le Nain 


3. The writer of this paper has made a study of Courbet’s artistic conception, related to the individualism and 
democracy of his epoch in a nearly completed book, entitled: The Expulsion of Man from Art. Cultural and 
sociological Aspects of French Art in the 19th Century. The new philosophy fighting for equality and against the 
hierarchy of values, bound up with the progressive science, the positivistic attitude, and the social change of the 
public are to be considered in this perspective. — For another treatment of this theme see the symposium on 
Courbet and the Naturalistic Movement, edited by GEORGE Boas, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. 
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FIG, 10. — pavip, — Drawing for the Horatii, 1786. — Louvre, Paris. 


or Caravaggio and his school (figs. 1-4). The most heterogeneous influences are often 
to be seen in the same canvas. In a similar manner his contemporaries built their 
houses in the style of -post-Renaissance and post-Baroque and did not much care 
whether this portal was to be combined with that dome, according to the conclusions 
of art history. The decisive difference however, not to mention the quality, lies in the 
fact that architecture aligned with construction and material develops certain shapes 
hardly adaptable to the principle of diversified units. Painting, being representative, 
is better able than architecture, which is abstract, to combine skillfully the most 
heterogeneous space-units. So in the large canvas L'atelier the picture-space of the 
painted landscape has been inserted into the very complicated articulation which is 
the space of the studio. In this case we are able to look, so to speak, over the shoulder 
of the “constructor” Courbet and to realize how he proceeds in parcelling out the 
space. The substitution of an arrangement at random for the old strong order 
is obvious. 
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Though the historical tradition of the new realism doubtless reaches back to the 
old realism, there is, in addition, something which may be called its aesthetic tradi- 
tion; for Courbet, as we shall see, did not invent the parcelling up of the artistic 
composition into units, he only adopted it, extended it, and combined it with the most 
effective realistic elements. In uniting these two traditions Courbet achieves his own 
style and is, in effect, the finisher, not the founder of realism, even with its modern 
stamp. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that his work was the peak of 
realism. 

His art, however, has had two lines of successors: on the one hand the line from 
Manet to Cézanne, on the other the impressionists up to Seurat. Both trends liquidate 
in different ways those principles described here as realism and lead to a new order, 
a modern classicism. The pictorial structure and the texture of the subject, which 
coincided in the work of Courbet, begin then to be detached from one another. The 
close view and the far view have become quite different; thus the way is paved for 


FIG. 11. — pavip. — Sketch for the Oath of the Horatii, 1786. — Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 
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FIG. 12. — pavip. — The Oath of the Horatii. — Louvre, Paris. 


the modern anti-realism of our century’. 

Courbet’s predecessors in the dissolution of the old composition are to be found 
in the movement which is conventionally called “neoclassicism around 1800”, 
Jacques-Louis David being his greatest representative. Most of the modern scholars 
agree that the term classicism is misleading in so far as it recalls the grand goût 
which was based on Greek sculpture, on Rafael as well as on Poussin. David’s clas- 
sicism is of different kind. He refers to antique sculpture, but for him the classics 
serve largely as an arsenal of isolated forms and subject matter, an effective moral 
and political inspiration. The esprit classique in order to make great pathos visible 
by noble figures, starts with definite patterns, but David takes a different approach: 
he picks up various examples, figures and motifs, fragment by fragment, and com- 


4. There is no opportunity to study this problem within our context. Those interested may consult: ROBERT 
Rey, La renaissance du sentiment classique dans la Peinture Francaise à la fin du Igiéme siécle, Paris, Les Beaux- 
Arts, 1931. Very complete bibliography. 
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bines them in a special way. This is a modern idea and puts him at the opening of 
a new epoch. 

The recognition of this feature throws a new light on the criticism that his com- 
positions often “fall apart”, because this very thing constitutes his own stylistic 
intent and places him at the start of these historically oriented styles of the XIX 
century which assume the rôle of taking over a great tradition and changing it from 
its organic combinations into modern mechanical coordination. Louis Dimier had 
already noticed how far David was from any of the old styles when he sums up, 
rather disapprovingly, the characteristics of his art: “D'abord la rupture de l’an- 
cienne composition, où l’on groupait les personnages: ceux-ci devant figurer désor- 
mais isolés, traités à part comme des statues; en second lieu la suppression de l'effet, 
ou économie du cliar-obscure, avec un coloris ramené à des tons brusques et entiers, 
qui s'opposent les uns aux autres au lieu de s'unir”. 

Thisis, mutatis mutandis, already the principle of the diversified units with the 
eclectic taking up of traditional elements. From here not only does a direct way lead 
to Courbet, but also, for the first time, one of the main tasks of the whole coming 
century has become obvious: what to do with the heritage of the composition, how 
to change an obsolete pattern into a new visual order in keeping with the changed 
attitude of man towards the world, society, towards space, time, movement, and the 
problems of their presentation in art. It is rather interesting to note how the art 
world, faced with the same fundamental problems throughout the whole century, 
interpreted them quite differently from the way we now understand them. Only at 
the end of this process of clarification which lasted a hundred years, was the veritable 
goal, the new order, achieved by Seurat, Cézanne, and the younger generation. 

The unifying thread through the numerous conflicting movements and experi- 
mental tendencies in this century, shifting from an old pattern towards a new one, 
now becomes more obvious. The XIX is indeed a century between two orders. 


To study how the academic late baroque composition was broken up, one has to 
go back to the early part of David’s career in the 1780's. The three studies for Les 
Horaces seem to give different stages in this direction. In the first (Louvre drawing 
No. 3196) (fig. 10), the whole vision is concentrated on one great diagonal to which 
all horizontal and vertical lines and rich details are subordinated, in spite of the 
complexity of the composition. The figures are posed along the stairs, and the ges- 
tures help to finish the pattern, a traditional and rather theatrical device for fusing 
many persons into one conformation. 


The next draft (Ecole des Beaux Arts) (fig. 11), not to mention the variation 
in the subject, separates the scene into two independent groups, the men and the 
women. The illustrative feature stands out more clearly, the groups are linked only 


5. WALTER FRIEDLAENDER, Von David bis Delacroix, Bielefeld, 1930. p. 23. 
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by thought. Instead of one com- 
position there are, so to speak, 
now two. No staircase, no depth 
gives a frame. 

The picture of 1784 (fig. 
12) finally goes a step further: 
instead of two groups we dis- 
tinguish four, each standing so 
independently that it could be 
cut out and shown as a separate 
unit, with a structure of its own. 
On the left the three young men, 
in a compact block, face the 
other groups; in the center | sy 
stands the old Horace turned Pg ee 
towards his sons, remaining En - | 


nevertheless an independent fig- : . PACS 

ure. Here the picture might be A ON | 
completely closed, but behind — Pon OO Ee | 
him are two more groups, the © de x cn ©. 


two women sitting in the fore- 
ground and behind them the 
nurse bending over the two chil- 
dren. The architecture in the 
background, instead of serving du Grwos  K Plata Sa : 
as)a ‘frame for the different é pause da le rrefukaut palliow , Sogus ia laud (tle piece. 
groups, cuts right into the mid- 
dle of each one: the arms raised 
for the oath break the first col- FIG. 13. —pavip. — Marie-Antoinette conduite au supplice, drawing, 1792, — 
umn, the beautiful contour of Dre 
the father cuts into the second, and the group of the women is still less related to the 
pilaster of the corner; for its powerful vertical, on the border of light and shadow, 
seems to be decapitating one and splitting the other’s head in two. Therefore, in spite 
of imitating some of Poussin’s figures’, the canvas would stand very badly the test of 
the classical rules, and its virtue and beauty would not be understandable without a 
different standard. 

This standard shows that the very isolation of every figure, every movement, 
every feature, the contrast of the persons one to another and to the architecture, means 
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6. Louis Dimier, Histoire de la peinture française au Igiéme siècle. Paris (1913). p. 7. 
7. JuLes Davin, Le peintre Louis David. 
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FIG. 14, — DAVID. — Marat assassiné, 1793. — Royal Museums of Brussels. 


new style*. 


something new and strik- 
ing. This is the way to 
give a special emphasis to 
the objective character of 
the scene. The swords, the 
gesture of presenting 
them and the attitude of 
the hands raised to take 
the oath are in some way 
cut out, putin relief likea 
moving picture close-up. 
The resulting unit gives 
the visual solution of the 
moral dimension from 
which this representation 
has to be interpreted. For 
not accidentally, it was 
painted during the criti- 
cal years before the 
French Revolution and is 
intended as a poster, an 
appeal for moral and re- 
publican virtues. It indi- 
cates, for the first time, the 
new social function of art 
itself, not only expressed 
by the change of subject 
matter, but by a new struc- 
ture and vision, and a very 


Even David’s contemporaries recognized the unusual construction of his can- 
vases. The directeur of the Academy is reported to have said to the painter of the 
Brutus: “Dans vos ‘Horaces’ vous avez mis trois figures sur la même ligne ce qui ne 
s'est jamais vu depuis qu'on fait de la peinture. Aujourd’hui vous placez le principal 
personnage dans l'ombre ... Mais où avez-vous vu qu’on pit faire une composition 
sans employer la ligne pyramidale?’”. He obviously was not aware that, before the 
Renaissance, the coordination of various themes was rather usual, giving the best 


8. More fully discussed in: The Expulsion of Man from Art. 


9. RICHARD CANTINELLI, Jacques-Louis David, Paris and Brussels, Van Oest, 1930, p. 26. — Cantinelli gives a 
catalogue raisonné of David’s work (incomplete). 
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opportunity to describe in a visual way such abstract ideas as religious salvation or 
moral condemnation. By offering simultaneously to the eye of the spectator so many 
apparently unrelated scenes, the artist of the Middle Ages would invite him to read 
slowly scene by scene, as one reads a book pondering over its meaning. 


As Bruegel also used an anti-classical manner of presentation, so David, in the 
midst of a classicistic manière de vue, finds step by step the way out, driven by a new 
morality. He realizes that one has to break the conventional] patterns in order to pro- 
voke the spectator to look closely at the canvas built up from different “units” to a 
realistic scene. : 

Realistic means to him a special emphasis on the moral content in the sense of 
the “modern” citoyen virtues. Thus in his system of visual values everything is sub- 
ordinated to the supreme goal of emphasizing these moral accents. 


Everybody knows how he realized this with the means of his epoch: there are 
vast empty surfaces from which the closely designed units stand out, there are clearly 
arranged spaces as in a bas-relief, the background is like a curtain dropped imme- 
diately behind the figures, reducing to a minimum the depth of the picture and thus 
isolating and enlarging the scene. Has it been observed that in his portraits a back of 
a chair is the only measure of the depth, and that the persons sit sideways in the chair? 
Why? The body has to stand out from 
the stage, and by no means to merge with 
It MOec tor example the portraits Jot 
Michel Gérard et sa famille, Marquise 
de Sorcy de Thélusson, Marquise d’ 
Orvilliers. 

In scenes depicting large groups 
like the Serment du Jeu de Paume 
(Louvre design No. 3197) our attention 
is drawn to small compact and statuesque 
groups of individuals rather than to the 
assembly itself. The effect of depth is 
taken away by the strong groups in the 
foreground who seem to set themselves 
up like a wall fixing our attention and 
preventing it from wandering around the 
picture. These people in the foreground 
stand out in the same relief as those in 
pictures with few figures. To give a 
striking impression, David does not hes- 
itate to bring close together figures in 
Fic. 15. —pavip. — La maraichére, 1795. — Municipal profile and figures in face view. Even 
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in the same figure the head may be given in a strong face view, the body in pure profile. 

Neutral, cold, unbroken colors dominate: thus an occasional flash of red has by 
contrast an unusual power, as the coat of the father in The Oath of the Horatit. 

Besides the human forms, a significant object may stand out illuminated with 
the same intensity, a symbol not only to identify but to recall the accomplishments or 
qualities of the person, or to set the tone of the picture. Look at the swords of the 
Horaces, the scientific instruments in Lavoisier et sa femme, the lyre in Les amours 
de Paris et d'Hélène, the letter and the dagger in Marat assassiné (fig. 14)". 

Thus there are in every canvas one or anumber of centers, like islands in the sea. 
These units condense content and form, the moral and the artistic feature; they are, 
so to speak, posters within the canvas. The units of David are different from those of 
Courbet, as the two artists are separated by worlds. However, we find in David the 
germ of a vision from which Courbet was to organize the whole picture. In the view 
of the latter, one unit is located beside the next, with no intervening space, and the 
units are taken from the material textures. David, on the other hand, brings out only 
a few significant units and fills them with texture, in so far as his classic technique 
permits it; one might even call them colored drawings. Nevertheless Courbet’s 
vision of the diversified units is unimaginable without David. 

There is still another trait common to both painters, the interpretation of the 
scene as reportage. This desire to capture and preserve a moment of existence, so 
characteristic of Courbet, is to be found in certain canvases of David and might have 
influenced Courbet indirectly through Goya, the real father of the whole XIX cen- 
tury painting. There is an important part of David’s production which cannot be 
explained by the classic or anti-classic traditions of the XVI or XVII centuries: here 
he throws off completely the antique disguise and turns to the current events of his 
time, the French Revolution. Through fate or the ridiculous vengeance of his 
political enemies a great part of these canvases have been lost to us; some conceptions 
had to be interrupted during the execution, others have been lost or purposely 
destroyed so that we now usually think of these most interesting pictures after, instead 
of before, all the others. 

There is a little drawing which depicts Marie Antoinette sitting on the tumbrel 
which is to take her to the scaffold (Louvre, Collection Baron Edmond de Roth- 
schild) (fig. 13.) With a few strokes of the pen David has made a sketch which does 
not seem to be artistically extraordinary. You need to know whom you have in front 
of you, you need to know what important part the sitter has been acting in order to 
understand the drastic manner of representation : how fate has changed the charming 
and intriguing young queen into an ugly old creature. With what human understand- 
a fe ee ae ae is tees a favorite RC the 16th century Manierism. 

ys Money changers. For many other reasons it would be more true 


to see in David a revival of Manierism than of Renaissance or the classics. For the stylistic principles of Manierism 
see: Hans HOFMANN, Renaissance, Manierism, Baroque, Basel, 1937. 
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FIG. 16, — GUSTAVE COURBET. — The hammock. — Oskar Reinhardt Collection, Winterthur, Switzerland. 


ing has the artist portrayed the haughty bearing and broken spirit! Such a vision 
has opened a whole new chapter of illustration. Danton sketched during the Con- 
vention session is the same type of work. . 

Of all his Revolution canvases only the Marat assassiné of 1793 (fig. 14) enables 
us to realize the artistic revolution which David is starting. Nothing could be more 
effective than the tremendous simplification of the theme, the manner of presentation, 
of space, shape, and color. The greater part of the surface is empty, a big wooden 
block has been drawn to the very edge of the canvas; the accurate rendering of the 
grain of the wood, the still-life like specification of paper, ink, and inkpot provoke a 
kind of concentrating and microscopic near-sight, whereas the emptiness of the plane 
prevents one from getting lost in the detail. 

When Renaissance and Baroque art wished to ennoble a scene, they stylized in 
order to produce the pathos by a certain inflation of space or movement. David 
creates a similar effect by the details enlarged by their nearness. He appears to have 
applied the optic methods used before by the Dutch or Chardin, but in truth a similar 
technique is subordinated to an opposite goal. In Chardin the human existence is 
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measured by the measure 
of objects; the picture 
representing everyday life 
turns into.a:stillelite: 
while for David the in- 
ventory generally serves 
as a focus, riveting the at- 
tention to the rich texture 
of objects only to shift it 
slowly to the real center, 
the face of the figure. 
Here he is concen- 
trating not only the high- 
est light, but also a differ- 
ent structure of drawing, 
more dense and charged 
with dramatic contrasts. 
Nobody analyzing the 
Marat could get away 
from the experience of the 
different grades of con- 
centration, starting with 
the wood block, passing 
to the arms devoid of life, 
ending with that face 
filled with the terrific 
emotion of the last agony. 
You will find several ways 
leading to the face of the man, the first formed by the dagger and the fold of the sheet, 
the second by the plume and the hanging arm, a third by the murderer’s letter of intro- 
duction still clutched in the hand of the outstretched arm. All this is added not only 
to illustrate the drama but also to guide the eye to the central motif. David was 
to apply the same artistic means later in the Sacre de Napoléon and in other pictures. 


However, the finest expression of this pre-realistic style is to be found in the 
canvas of La Maraichère (fig. 15). In this first and original presentation of a femme 
du peuple all the features of David’s art are concentrated, all his specific manners of 
vision obvious: the simplicity of the theme, the distinct contours, the reduction of the 
background to a large empty plane, the economically used coloring, and finally the 
organizing of the “units” so that they become more dense as they approach the central 
motif: this crude toothless face with the sharp features and the intent eyes which 


FIG. 17. — GUSTAVE COURBET. — L’homme à la ceinture de cuir. — Louvre, Paris. 
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seem to involve the spectator in a conversation with the woman. To see that painting, 
is to understand the Revolution. 

Nowhere else does it become so obvious from what subtle and complicated artis- 
tic effects the rising realism is built up, how the using of different features developed 
by the Renaissance, Manierism or even the XVII and XVIII centuries, has resulted 
in an achievement of definite originality. Indeed this canvas from 1795 may be said 
to mark the beginning of one of the main lines of the XIX century, leading to Géri- 
cault and Courbet on the one hand, to Ingres and Degas on the other. 

In completing the picture of David’s different realistic features and their origin 
and application, the influence of Diderot ought not to be overlooked. It is generally 
known that the aesthetic critics among the encyclopédistes cooperated with Greuze 
and the “moral” content of his canvases. This moral program, however, seems to be 
something added externally to his art, while David is influenced by the moral so much 
more deeply that his objective becomes the subordination of the whole artistic 
organization to Diderot’s injunction that the principal task of any art should be 
illustrative. 

David is the real fulfiller of Diderot’s request to emphasize the detail. “L'art, 
selon lui, néglige l’ensemble au profit d'un détail, concentrel’intérét sur une pointe’. 
In the Salon de 1759 he himself writes: “Ces gens-ci croient qu'il n’y a qu’à arranger 
des figures, ils ne savent pas que le premier point, le point important c’est de trouver 
une grande idée”. Diderot’s formulation is not always precise because he never had 
the new art before his eyes and therefore he had to refer to the weak pre-revolutionary 
germs of Greuze’s painting. So he is circling around the start of a new artistic vision 
anchored only to the tenet that the stiff old “ensemble”, the academic composition 
had to be dissolved ; he wanted the way left open for a vision in which the moral con- 
tent had not the rôle of a pleasant decoration but of something essential, what we 
might call an artistic dimension. Being a philosopher Diderot had not to invent 
artistic means but to comment on them and to indicate a direction. 

To claim a new moral sense for art and to preserve at the same time its artistic 
autonomy is like the problem of squaring the circle. This has been the situation in 
any epoch of transition until artists break through, artists like David or Courbet 
who combine great creative and destructive power. Not accidently do both these 
artists justify their creative activity by a new way of life and an appeal to decency, 
for both are carried by a wave of democratic opinion and are working during a revo- 
lutionary crisis. 

It might be useful to emphasize once more at the end of our analysis how much 
the so-called neo-classicism of David owes to the past art, from the classics to Poussin, 
as far as details are concerned, but on the other hand how much, as a whole, this 
style is the pioneer of modern art, analytic and realistic. 


IT REY, 07, Cit D. 23: 
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It must even be said that the XIX century in its further development is not under- 
standable without this prelude. Looking at David’s art from the standpoint which 
reveals him as the fore-runner of Courbet, I believe that I have set forth one of the 
important characteristics which, until now, has not been sufficiently emphasized. 

The interrelations of artistic tradition and revolution, the influences of history 
and what was called nature during the different phases of the XIX century are only 
beginning to interest scholars. Many a problem of technique is to be studied from 
those aspects, for this is a valid approach to the central phenomenon which is the 
specific vision of the different epochs and artists. 

Thus one might come to the conclusion that the XIX century is by no means 
merely a series of unrelated movements, but rather has been evolving methodically, 
replacing the old composition inherited from Renaissance and Baroque art by the 
elements of a new artistic order. The analytic activity came to its end and was re- 
placed by a new synthesis not far from the beginning of the XX century when Seurat 
and Cézanne, as a result of the period of experiments, were able to establish a new 
order only comparable to that of the classics. 


KLAUS BERGER. 


FIG. 1. — PORTAL, DETAIL WITH THE INSCRIPTION. — Church of Santo Domingo, Popayän. 


COLONIAL ART AT POPAYAN 


REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA S. A. 


HE city of Popayan whichis situated in the valley of the same 
name at the foot of the Cordillére Centrale, a short distance from rio Cauca, is one 
of the oldest settlements of Spanish colonization in Colombia. Indeed it was the 
great conqueror Sebastian de Belalcazar, who, coming through from Quito, founded 
this city in December 1536 on the site of the Puben of the natives. 

The city soon became one of the spiritual centers of Christianity in this 
region and a great number of churches rose there. Among the most famous are San 
Francisco, Santo Domingo, San Agustin and the Cathedral which were erected in 
the XVI century. Nine religious communities were established: Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Camillians of the Buena Muerte, Jesuits, Agustinians, Carmelites, 
Bethlemites, Nuns of Carmen and Nuns of San Agustin or of the Incarnation. 

In 1736 the great earthquake almost completely destroyed the city and its 
churches. A single church, the Ermita de Jesus, escaped this disaster. It dates from 
the end of the XVII or beginning of the XVIII century. Immediately after the 
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FIG. 2. — CALLE DE BELEN, POPAYAN. — Photograph. 


catastrophe the reconstruction of the city was undertaken and in the second half of 
the XVIII century the city had achieved almost the aspect which it presents in 
our own day. 


An impression of great simplicity is had by walking through the spacious and 
quiet streets (fig. 2). The majority of the houses have only one story, the rooms being 
designed around a great patio which often contains a garden. Some of the more 
important houses of the city have two floors and often more. The walls of the dwell- 
ings are very thick — a result of the fear aroused by the various disasters which the 
city has suffered. Houses with two and even three or four patios are often found. 


The unity of style is also noted in the churches which, without exception, belong 
to the baroque. Aside from the entrance to Santo Domingo, the architects have 
adhered to sober forms. There is nothing here of the exuberance one finds in certain 
churches of the Mexican baroque. The decorative sculpture of the portal of Santo 
Domingo recalls the Renaissance doors of north Italy of the XV century such as, for 
example, the Porta Stanga of Cremona. This sculpture consists of floral motifs over 
the columns and pilasters which frame the main entrance. Even in this example 
there is nothing of that Spanish exaltation of the XVIII century. The columns and 
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pilasters are rather thickset and the floral decoration hides nothing of the architec- 
tural form. An inscription in the center of the principal arch tells that the portal 
was finished in 1741 (fig. 1) and document no. 4629 of the Departmental Archives 
of the city indicates that the church of Sto Domingo was reconstructed in 1750. 


SCULPTURE AND CARVING 


Stone sculptures are rare at Popayan; most of the works are carved in wood. 
The great richness of the churches is centered 1 in their many altars which vie with 
each other for rank by their elab- 
orate gilding. The most beauti- 
ful are found in the churches of 
the Monjas of El Carmen, Santo 
Domingo and San Francisco. 
Especially in their rich detail is 
the decorative sense of the artists 
displayed. Among the many 
schools formed, the best known is 
that of Quito whose students fre- 
quently came to Popayan and 
whose works are found even in 
Bogota. Few names of artists 
have been preserved but this is 
no hazard; the anonymity proves 
that they considered themselves 
as rather specialized workmen. 

The most remarkable ex- 
ecution of the works in wood is 
without doubt the pulpit in the 
church of San Francisco with its 
overwhelmingly rich decoration 
(fig. 3). The statuettes and floral 
motifs are distributed on every 
conceivable portion of the sur- 
face leaving no undecorated 
areas. The artist has sacrificed 
the architecture, properly speak- 
ing, to the decoration. The pul- 
pit is built on the west and south side of a pillar of the central nave. The entrance to 
the staircase, from the west side, is decorated with the bust of a woman whose body 


FIG. 3. — NAVE AND PULPIT. — Church of San Francisco, Popayan. 
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ends in foliate forms (fig. 5); 
on her head she holds a bas- 
ket filled with various fruits. 
The balustrade has a pierced 
design of leaves and vines from 
which emerges a little figure 
of indian type, seen only to the 
waist, and clasping branches of 
vines and grapes in its hands. 
The body of the pulpit, polyg- 
onal in form and on the south 
side of the pillar, rests upon a 
relatively insecure footing from 
which foliage rises in buttress 
form, each crowned by the head 
of an angel (fig. 6). Above the 
heads rise double volutes which 
serve as the base of pilasters di- 
viding the body of the pulpit into 
compartments. These have, in 
their centers, a niche containing 
the statuette of a Franciscan. 
Each monk has his right hand 
raised and holds a holy book in 


FIG. 5. — STAIRCASE OF THE PULPIT. — 


Church of San Francisco, Popayan. 


his left. Above the pulpit 
extends a. baldachine 
crowned with the statue 
of St. Francis. 

The pulpit of San 
Agustin is of simpler 
form (fig. 4) but cer- 
tainly of the same epoch, 
if not by the same master. 
Its decoration is less ex- 
uberant, its proportions 
more elegant. The body 
of the pulpit is divided, 


FIG. 4. — PULPIT. — Church of San Agustin, Popayän. 
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FIG. 6. — BODY OF THE PULPIT. — Church of San Francisco, Popayan. 


as that of San Francisco, into compartments designed with niches holding statuettes 
of Agustinian brothers. The baldachino surmounting the pulpit is crowned with 
the statue of the saint to whom the church is dedicated. 


Who is the master of the two pulpits? No name is given us'. Artists of this 
epoch did not generally sign their works; they worked in schools, in constant collabo- 
ration and many were entrusted with the same commission. This would explain the 
difference of the two pulpits; the unity of style of the statues, on the other hand, 
allows one to suggest that they are the work of a single artist. In the church of San 
Diego in Quito is a pulpit almost identical with that of San Francisco. We may thus 
suppose that the artist came from Quito to Popayan. The date of 1736 is preserved 
in a document’ pertaining to the pulpit of San Diego. The same date is found in an 


x. ARCESIO ARAGON, in his book Fastos Payaneses (Bogata, 1941) says that the pulpit of San Francisco is the 
work of a pupil of the Spanish Alonso de Berruguete. 


2. Jose GABRIEL NAVARRO, Contribuciones a la historia del arte en el Ecuador (Quito, 1925, vol. I, IV, p. 156). 
“Pero la joya mas preciada de la iglesia (of San Diego) es el pulpito. Conocemos la fecha en que fue hacho; pues el 
Provincial Fray Francisco Blanco del Valle en las cuentas presentadas y aprobadas el 8 de febrero de 1736 dice en 
una de sus ultimas partidas: ‘Quedan empoder del Cindico de San Diego, Mill y quatro-sientos pesos para la obra 
de un Sagrario, por ser mui yndesente el que tiene dha recoleccion, y hacer un Pulpito, de que se hizo cargo dho 
Cindico y aydo supliendo el Dinero para dhas obras, por aver thomado a su cargo los dhos pesos en libransas’.” 
(Arch. franc. Leg. 10 No. 1 Lib. 1 fol. 120 vta). 
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FIG. 7, — CHRIST CHILD. — Church of San Francisco, Popayan. 


inscription on the altar of the church of 
San José in Popayan. We find on the 
pediment the following text: 


a in 0) 


SEACABO 1736 


The decoration of this altar bears 
close relationship to the two pulpits we 
have examined. The heads of angels 
flanking either side of the inscription are 
certainly by the artist who carved those 
at San Francisco. The altar would then 
be the first work at Popayan of the artist 
from Quito. Let us suppose that the two 
pulpits were commenced a short time 
later, we would then estimate the prob- 
able date of their origin in the middle 
of the XVIII century or thereabouts. A 


certain number of altars of the same 
epoch still exist in different churches of 
Popayan. The altar of the Senor de la 
Coronacion at San Francisco (fig. 9), 
one of the finest — a veritable filagree 
work and exceedingly close in decora- 
tion to the pulpit of San Agustin—prob- 
ably belongs to the same school. 


The altars of the church of Las 
Monjas de la Encarnacion show a unity 
of style such as one rarely sees (fig. 18). 
Here the artist is more of an architect 


FIG. 8. — ALTARS. — Church of Las Monjas del Carmen, Popayan. 
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then at San Francisco. Each altar 
is characterized by two heavy col- 
umns which support a molding of 
Greek type with metopes. The 
pediment with its volutes is a crea- 
tion typical of classic baroque. The 
columns and the rich gilding add a 
certain heaviness which contrasts 
with the elegance of the altars of 
San Francisco. In the church of 
Las Monjas del Carmen (fig. 8) 
the altars again present a marked 
uniformity of style but are quite 
distinct from those of Las Monjas 
de la Encarnacion. The gilding 
gives them an extremely rich char- 
acter. They consist of two principal 
portions: the bottom, of pyramidal 
form, with three retrograded steps 
emphasizing the horizontal and 
serving as a base, comprises more 
than a third of the surface of the 
altar. On this base stands the re- 
table: a single niche flanked by two 
columns on either side, on the mold- 
ing of which rests a pediment of 

FIG. 9, — ALTAR OF “‘SENOR DE LA CORONACION.”’ — Church of semicircular form. Whe artist has 

ru ee lined the wall of the church with a 
covering of gilded sculpture whereas the artist of the altars of Las Monjas de la 
Encarnacion, playing with the effect of light and shade, accentuated their relief, 
consequently obtaining more monumental works than those of the Carmen. Two of 
the retables of the church of Las Monjas del Carmen are divided into superimposed 
niches, three in each row, thereby applying a system created by the Lombardi 
brothers in Venice toward the end of the XV century and often repeated in the altars 
of Bogata in the XVII century. 

Thus in the altars of Popayan we distinguish different schools but in the sculp- 
ture, properly speaking, we are unfortunately unable to distinguish the styles as 
clearly. In all probability the greater part of these works were imported directly 
from Spain. 

Among the examples of sculpture the Christ Child of San Francisco (fig. 7) 
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FIG. 10. — CHRIST OF THE VERACRUZ. — Church of 
San Francisco, Popayan. 

reveals all of the elegance of the XVIII 
century whereas the Mater Dolorosa of 
the church of the Carmen expresses her 
emotions in the significant gesture of 
her hands. This statue, more than most 
others, seems to be the product of a local 
artist because it adapts itself so perfectly 
to the altar of which it forms a part. 

One of the most remarkable works 
is the Christ of the Veracruz (fig. 10) 
which is in the chapel of the church of 


3. The date of 1600 is found on the cross beneath 
one of the squares, in the vertical portion of the cross. 
It is written in black ink. Manuel Martinez Pereira 
Montañes, an artist of Seville, had a brother Jeronimo 
who married Tomasa de la Espada at Popayän, October 
15, 1728. Padre Laureano Mesquera, who gave me this 
information, suggests that Jeronimo himself brought thc 
Christ from Spain. 


San Francisco. It was brought from 
Spain in 1600. The cross is covered with 
squares of pure gold’. This Christ is 
the principal paso of the Holy Week 
procession. It has been the custom for 
many centuries to exhibit the treasures 
of the churches during the Easter pro- 
cessions. For four consecutive days the 
Passion of Christ is portrayed in ten, 
eleven or twelve scenes, each day with 
different images. These processions are 
very precisely regulated, the bearers of 
each “paso” being designated long in ad- 
vance. It is a very great honor to be a 
“carguero” and no one, not even the 
poorest man, would renounce his right 


FIG. 11. — A “paso” of the Holy Week at Popayan, showing 
St. Veronica of Santo Domingo. 
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for any price. The Holy Week at 
Popayan evokes colonial Spain better 
than any monumental work (fig. 11). 


PAINTING 


Among all the arts which flourished 
at Popayan during its colonial days 
painting had a wider development than 
any. Even today one finds quantities of 
pictures in the churches and in private 
homes. Many were brought directly 
from Spain or from Ecuador, others 
were executed in place. The great need 
of the churches for religious pictures 
fostered the creation of schools of paint- 
ing. They reached their apogee toward 


FIG. 12. — ALTAR PAINTING. — Church of Santo Domingo 
(first altar to the right), Popayan. 


. FIG. 13. — CHRIST ON THE CROSS. — Church of 
San Francisco, Popayan. 


the end of the XVIII century. Shortly 
after the independence in 1810, life 
changed from top to bottom in Co- 
lombia. Painting, which had always 
guarded its contact with Spain, the 
mother country, lost its importance, and 
at the beginning of the XI X century one 
no longer finds very remarkable work. 

The exhibition of “Congresso Ma- 
riano”’ in 1942 assembled some fifty 
pictures chiefly from private collec- 
tions. These gave evidence of the im- 
portance which painting had enjoyed at 
one time. Unfortunately there exists no 
museum and no public collection at 
Popayan where one could study the de- 
velopment of this branch of art. Neither 
does there exist any scientific work from 
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FIG. 14. — “El Senor del Cajôn”’. — Church of San Francisco. 


which to form a basis for useful indi- 
cations. 

In this study, therefore, I must rely 
upon a very restricted number of pic- 
tures. Some are marked by an affinity of 
style and one is signed; we distinguish 
the last five letters of the painter’s name 
which ends in “bulbe”. This picture 
(fig. 12) adorns the first altar to the 
right in the church of Santo Domingo, 
the altar of Souls. In the center is the 
Virgin with the Child, surrounded by 
St. Joseph and St. Dominic and a quan- 
tity of angels. Above is God the Father 
with two Evangelists; below are the re- 
suscitated after the Last Judgment. The 
colours are light, brick-red and brown- 
ish bronze predominate. The composi- 


tion is of the XVII century but the 
detail and in particular the style, place 
the work toward the end of the XVIII 
century. Frequently the composition 
of a known epoch is conserved in a 
colonial art longer than in the country 
which engendered it. The present work 
seems to draw its origin from Flemish 
painting of the XVII century, particu- 
larly that of Rubens. 

In contrast, the Christ on the 
Cross of the church of San Francisco 
(fig. 13) is based on the art of El 
Greco. The Crucified, in a threatening 
sky filled with clouds, is between St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, both in ado- 
ration. A great number of personified 
souls, placed in the lower portion of 


FIG. 15. —ST. BARBARA. — Arquimedes Angulo Collection, Popayan. 
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the picture, seek to 
attain the heavens. 
Their gestures are 
comparable to 
those of the saved 
Sons iin ot he 
Madonna of Santo 
Domingo and also 
the colours have 
obvious resem- 
blance. The two 
works have thus 
the appearance of 
one master who 
based his work on 
compositions of 
known artists but 


€ 


FIG. 17. — THE HOLY FAMILY. — Sacristy of the Church of 
San Francisco, Popayan. 


in the execution and detail impregnated 
a personal style. 

-I believe I am able to identify a 
third picture which is in the possession 
of Madame Chaux. It is smaller than 
the other two but of an inspiration 
closely related. The picture, which rep- 
resents the Virgin with the Child in the 
sky, is divided into two sections with the 
saved and personified souls occupying 
the lower portion just as in the two pic- 
tures examined. The gestures of the 
people, as well as the colours, are anal- 
ogous and lead one to believe this is a 
third work of the same master. 

In the years 1798 and 1799, the 
painter José Maria Burbano executed 
fourteen pictures of the Stations of the 
Cross in the church of San Francisco. 
This is the most important cycle of 


Fic. 16. — “Nuestra Senora de los Remedios”. — Church of 


Santo Domingo, Popayan. colonial work preserved. The artist 
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loved an agglomeration of a great many persons whether in a landscape or in a 
classical architectural setting. The colours are sombre but the use of a lively red gives 
them a certain movement which is expressed in the gestures of the characters as well. 
The composition maintains a certain stiff manner and as in the previous pictures 
composition and execution seem to be of two different epochs which do not corre- 
spond to the evolution of European painting. 

José Maria Burbano, active at the end of the XVIII century, was probably 
a pupil of Bernardo Rodriguez who executed the Last Supper (a picture of almost 
six meters in length) which occupies the entire wall of the sacristy of San Francisco. 
According to the inscription it was painted in 1780. This is the most monumental 
work of Popayän. It is divided into three parts by pillars: those in the foreground 
of the picture serving as a set-off to the narrative scenes which thus gain in depth. 
The study of perspective occupied the whole Renaissance and a great part of the 
Baroque period but Rodriguez has only partly succeeded in the mastery of its prob- 
lems. However, the detail, the dramatic element and the vivacity of the colours give 
a personal character to this work. The Supper is in the center of the composition; 
St. Francis appears in the two side aisles, to the left in company of two angels, to 
the right with Christ who appears to him in the presence of a great crowd to give 
him some food. 

Apparently painting was in full flower at Popayan by the end of the XVIII 
century. Many painters were working for the church but the majority of the works 
remain anonymous, although some names of artists are preserved, thanks to signa- 
tures. Among the former one might cite the “Nuestra Senora de los Remedios” 
(fig. 16) of the church of Santo Domingo and the “Virgen de Monserrate” of the 
parochial office of San Francisco, two works which are marked by their warm colour 
and the use of gold. The landscape which occupies the lower part of the first picture 
recalls XV century work by its primitive style whereas the detail inclines one to 
believe it was not executed before the XVIII century. 

But apart from these pictures, which preserve a primitive character in a rela- 
tively advanced period, there are others which are definitely of the XV, XVI or 
XVII century. Perhaps the oldest to be found at Popayän is the “Seftor del Cajon” 
which represents Christ carrying the cross accompanied by the Virgin and Simon 
of Cyrene (fig. 14). It ornamented a chapel no longer in existence and from which 
it was moved to the church of San Francisco. The style of this work is that of the 
second half of the XV century. The detail and execution reveal more of the artist 
than the scene itself. The expressions of the three countenances portray nothing of 
grief or suffering. The gesture of the clasped hands of the Mother who attends the 
Christ on His sad journey is conventional, but of very great finesse. The artist shows 
no concern with perspective; the difficulty of placing the cross in the picture has 
resulted in its being cut in two in order to give place for the arm of Simon. The cross 
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then reappears beneath his arm 2a 
where, from a static point of 
view, it has no reason to be. But 
the artistic sense of the picture 
resolves the problem in a more 
satisfactory manner. The vest- 
ment of Christ occupies the 
center of the composition. It is 
of purple velour embroidered 
with conventionalized flowers in 
thread of gold. The halo of 
Christ and the Virgin are gold 
also. 

Beside the-altar ofthe 
“Senor de la Coronacion” is a St. 
Anthony (fig. 9) which is per- 
haps of the same period. But the 
fixed expression as well as the 
abundant use of gold recall the 
works we are accustomed to rec- 
ognize under the name of the 
Byzantine style. The style con- 
tinues almost unchanged up to 
the XVI, even into the XVII 
century. This, as well as the 
inscription, allows one to believe 
that the picture was painted 
relatively late. As in the Carry- FIG. 18. — ALTARS. — Church of Las Monjas de la Encarnacién, Popayän. 
ing of the Cross, the vestment has 
been accorded much attention; again the robe is richly decorated with gold embroi- 
dery. The saint holds in his left hand a book of sacred scripture above which sits the 
Christ Child blessing the world. In his right hand the saint holds a spray of lilies. 

Of a different style is the St. Barbara of the Arquimedes Angulo Collection 
(fig. 15). She is seen in half figure, clasping the sword, her eyes turned toward the 
heavens. The wind blows her veil and robe. In the background at the left the tower 
is being struck by lightning, to the right is a landscape overhung by a cloud filled sky. 
The date of execution of this work of such expressive style is approximately the 
beginning of the XVI century. 

The Holy Family of the sacristy of San Francisco (fig. 17) 1s a composition of 
the classic Renaissance of the XVI century; the Italian influence is unmistakable. 
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Flemish painting, on the other hand, is the inspiration of the St. Claire of the church 
of San Francisco — a picture belonging to the XVII century but still preserving 
reminiscences of the XVI. 

This summary study enables one to view the variety of pictures and styles which 
are still extant at Popayan, dispersed through the churches and private collections. 
A style “payanes” manifest itself clearly in the XVIII century but as there are still 
a great many old pictures of preceding centuries it would be interesting to learn at 
what moment the local schools were created. Documents on this subject are cer- 
tainly in the Ecclesiastical Archives but unfortunately there is as yet no means to 
consult them inasmuch as their classification has hardly begun. 


HENRI LEHMANN 


A. 
ie 


THE HELLENIC TRADITION IN RUSSIA: 


A PAINTING OF THE 
ROUBLIEV SCHOOL 


ly the iconography of the Byzantine Church 
and Christian art of the West through the Renais- 
sance period the subject of St. John the Baptist has 
been one of the most prominent in the pictorial ex- 
position of the Christian legend. Whereas the more 
romantic aspects of the story of the Baptist provided 
material for the illustrative art of the non-tradi- 
tional painters of the Renaissance, it was the mystic 
idea of the forerunner of Christ and especially the 
Paraclete’s rôle as mankind’s intercessor before the 
Throne of God that dominated his conception in the 
art of the early Church. The Madonna and St. 
John as heavenly advocates are an essential part of 
the iconography of the Last Judgment. In Byzantine 
art and in Russian art the Trinity of Mary, John, 
and the Godhead stands as a symbol of the great 
eschatological drama. A magnificent Russian version 
of this concept has recently come to my attention in 
a panel of St. John (934 x 1234 inches) (fig. 2) in 
the collection of Mr. William Weedon of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. It is a single panel, formerly 
in the Hermitage Museum, which once formed the 
right-hand wing of a small triptych. The whole was 
of course a small reproduction for household use of 
the subjects displayed on the most prominent part of 
the iconostasis in the Russian Church. It is generally 
believed that the concept of the Deesis has its origins 
in the hymns of the Byzantine Church of the VI 
century, in which the Madonna and the Baptist are 
first paired as mankind’s intercessors at the Throne 
of the Pantocrator. John, it must be remembered, 
was conceived both as the forerunner of Christ and 
the ideal of mankind before the coming of the 
Saviour. This Trinity of Christ as Pantocrator, 
Mary, and John had come to be the essential symboli- 
cal representation of the Last Judgment in the East- 


ern Church!. 


1. O. THULIN, Johannes der Täufer, Leipzig 1930, 
p. 68, note 3. 


The figure of St. John completely occupies the 
panel. The Baptist may be readily identified in the 
haggard, bearded type and by the inevitable attribute 
of the camel’s hair shirt. His hand is in the attitude 
of blessing with the fourth and fifth fingers joined 
to the thumb. This arrangement, so strangely rem- 
iniscent of the vitarka mudra in Buddhist iconog- 
raphy, might perhaps be interpreted not only as a 
benediction but also as a symbol of the Paraclete’s 
intercession before the Throne. The figure is set off 
against a background of that peculiarly lovely ivory- 
white that was so distinctive a feature of the early 
Novgorod and Moscow schools. There-are indica- 
tions that at a later period the entire panel, save for 
the face and hands of the figure, was covered by one 
of those repoussé silver screens which were intended 
partly for embellishment and partly for the protec- 
tion of the painting. Although the colors have dark- 
ened considerably, it can be seen that originally they 
had that peculiar brilliance and translucence so dis- 
tinctive of the Roubliev school. 


As will be demonstrated later, the panel seems to 
belong to the Moscow school which carried on the 
tradition of Andrey Roubliev (active 1405-1430 
ca.) in the early XV century. This is perhaps the 
most typically Russian and most beautiful phase of 
Slavic art. The style is of course an outgrowth of 
Byzantine art, and at the same time a completely 
new restatement of the ideals of the Eastern Church. 
It has been sometimes pointed out that Russian 
painting, beginning with the work of Theophanes 
the Greek and continuing through the work of his 
pupil Roubliev, was simply an adaptation of the 
so-called neo-Hellenistic school which is also cred- 
ited with having shaped the style of Duccio. This 
is not the place to inquire into the origins of this 
last florescence of the Greek spirit. It suffices to 
state that certain technical devices, such as the use 
of extremely brilliant and translucent colors and 
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violently slashed highlights, are a part of the later 
Byzantine manner. One might mention also the 
greater intensity of dramatic presentation as a sur- 
vival of a vigorous secular school of art. All of these 
elements can be seen alike in the paintings of Mistra, 
in Theophanes’ frescoes in the Church of the Re- 


the dynamically moving character of the silhouettes. 
In the paintings of the Roubliev school the high- 
lights make a strangely electric pattern over the 
surface of the forms. They arrange themselves in 
fascinating designs suggesting the serried wings of 
a bird, designs which at the same time contrive to 


FIG. 1. —NOVGOROD SCHOOL, XV CENTURY. — ST. JOHN. — Ermitage, Leningrad. 


deemer at Vladimir, and in the great panels from 
the hand of Roubliev. One could even go so far as 
to say that this extraordinary manner of painting 
reached its ultimate fulfillment in the art of El 
Greco, who was in so many ways the Spanish coun- 
terpart of Theophanes. In the paintings of Theo- 
phanes, Roubliev, and El Greco the eerie luminosity 
of the colors produces an almost incandescent effect 
which imparts to the painted creatures a strange and 
completely ghostly aliveness. In Roubliey this qual- 
ity is enhanced by the moving sensitivity of line and 


impart a sense of mass, a properly incorporeal mass, 
to the angels in the famous Trinity by Andrey Roub- 
liev himself. This same quality can be seen in the 
cloak of St. John, which is at once a hairy garment 
and a moving mantle of flame in the swirling intric- 
acy of its drawing. The figure in our painting is 
marked by the same purposefully contrived eccen- 
tricity of silhouette, which not only enhances the 
feeling of the figure’s monumental isolation against 
its ivory background but also by its rhythms conveys 
a sense of stirring movement, even activity, to the 


FIG. 2 — ROUBLIEV SCHOOL. — St. John. — William Weedon Collection, Charlottesville, Va. 


towering shape. Roubliev’s hands, like the hands of 
Buddhist deities in Oriental art, have a beauty of 
articulation that can find its only analogy in the 
growth of flowers. In the panel under consideration, 
this organization in dynamically rhythmic lines 
gives a feeling of an almost ecstatic tremulous move- 


ment. These many specific attributes of the Roubliev 
style combine to give to his personages the feeling of 
actual ghostly presences that loom transfigured be- 
fore our eyes. Indeed, in this art we may see the final 
transformation of the Greek ideal into spiritual 
rather than material form. Although the beauty of 
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Praxiteles sits on the brows of Roubliev’s angels, 
this loveliness is so refined away from an ideal 
description of merely human beauty that it has prop- 
erly become a symbol of ineffable divine perfection. 

It is the ability of the Russian painter to suggest 
the possibility of the existence of supernatural be- 
ings, not in human shape but in the very spiritual 
form which the believing mind would assign to crea- 
tures not of this earth, that make their works one of 
the greatest religious expressions of art that the 
world has known. The figures are superficially a 
transformation into tremendously moving rhythmic 
design of the formulae and measurements proper to 
divine proportion found in the Byzantine manuals. 
It is a translation rather than a copying of such pre- 
existing standards by artists who apprehended the 
divine prototype of their creatures with all the in- 
tensity of true Oriental mystics that gives these 
masterpieces their quality of ecstatic isolated exist- 
ence. We must remember that, as St. Basil said, it 
was not the art and the colors in the painting that 


were venerated, but the divine prototype behind | 


them. It was precisely this idea of bringing to the 
faithful a veritable incarnation of the sacred person- 
ages that dominated the art of the Slavic Church: 
in the minds of the more ignorant of the congrega- 
tion the painted representation was often regarded 
as the literal embodiment of the divinity. 

The closest parallel for the figure of St. John may 


be found in the representation of the Baptist in 
Roubliev’s Anastasis, formerly a part of the icono- 
stasis in the Cathedral of the Dormition in Vladi- 
mir’. This figure has the same swaying grace as of 
flowers that bend in the wind that is so notable in 
the famous Trinity. The head in the Weedon Col- 
lection has another close parallel in a remarkable 
mask of St. John in the Ermitage Museum in Lenin- 
grad (fig. 1). The extraordinary long face with its 
strangely pathetic gaze, the disposition of the locks 
of the beard, the curls that circle the head like an 
aureole of crackling flames are all distinctive of the 
peculiarly mannered style that developed in Nov- 
gorod in the XV century and was continued by 
Roubliev at Moscow. Roubliev’s types and the head 
in our panel are a less austere and more lyrical re- 
working of this stern prototype. The quality of 
pathos and the intensity of inner feeling are strangely 
suggestive of the spiritual transformation of the 
Classical that we find in Western Gothic, although 
at no time did the Russian painters strive for any 
of the more purely humanistic aspects of divinity 
that were so much a part of Gothic. 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
2. Masterpieces of Russian Painting, London 1930, 
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CLS NOTES ON MUSEUMS By) 


APR OPOS 
OFA RECENT PUBLICATION 


The problems connected with the best pos- 
sible presentation of art collections to museum vis- 
itors have, within recent years, provoked tremen- 
dous interest and often passionate discussion. 

New solutions have been proposed differing not 
only from country to country but from one museum 
to another of the same city. From the Soviet Union’s 
experiments to the Washington National Gallery’s 
latest shows, the educational trends pursue the same 
aim, passing inbetween countries by entirely differ- 
ent ways of pursuing it. 

The recent publication of Theodore L. Low}, 
which is one of the latest contributions in this field, 
is written primarily for people who work in or for 
museums, but it deserves an immensely wider audi- 
ence. Also, despite the fact that it deals particularly 
with the problem of the American museum, or 
rather, just because it insists on the difference be- 
tween the American museum and that of Europe, 
the ideas contained in the work are of interest for 
all countries, especially those in which the institution 
has not yet had such full study. 

All over the world, people have been becoming 
aware that museums are something more than what 
they originally were, a legacy from the past, during 
which time kings, nobles and rich commoners made 
art collections for private enjoyment. The French 
Revolution first recognized them as belonging to the 
people as a whole; then, with Napoleon’s conquests 
in Egypt and the Near East, they became places for 


1. The Museum as a Social Instrument, published at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


the study of races almost unknown before, this as- 
pect developing as the public became aware of 
periods it had previously underestimated: those of 
the Primitives, the Gothic men, and even the 
Greeks! Later came the inclusion of Chinese and 
Japanese collections, with an ever growing con- 
sciousness of other peoples: the Hindoos, the Afri- 
cans, the Mexicans, and finally the Indians of North 
America. These latter peoples we still have to see, 
absurdly enough, in museums of Natural History 
or, at best, of ethnography, and such institutions are 
covered by Mr. Low, though less thoroughly than 
art museums, which are the exclusive object of inter- 
est in the present review. 

The central theme of the book — that the mu- 
seum exists for every one and should be ready to 
serve everyone — Is incontrovertible; but doubt may 
very soon arise as to whether everyone is made for 
the museum, or, in other words, whether he will 
ever allow himself to be served by the museum. Part 
of the problem is that of deciding to what lengths 
we should go in popularizing the institution. This 
has scarcely been considered in Europe, and it was 
not a generally accepted factor in American museum 
directing until recent times. Mr. Low sees the pres- 
ent economic developments among us as a thinly dis- 
guised blessing for our galleries, since the shrinkage 
or disappearance of the great private fortunes which 
built up and sustained museums in the past will now 
force them to rely on their ultimate beneficiary, the 
public. And to obtain its support, to convince legis- 
lative bodies that they should vote the funds, often 
the enormous funds needed for the upkeep and de- 
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velopment of museums, these latter will have to 
show that they are really what people need and 
want. For this reason, I believe, the word education 
is used to sugar the pill, an old device for which a 
happier substitute is to be found. 


Among other references to the matter of money, 
I note the following: “Thus from a purely mer- 
cenary viewpoint the question of increased public 
support has become extremely important for the 
future of museums. Candidly, unless it is obtained, 
museums may soon cease to exist.” Making no pre- 
tense to neutrality on this phase of the discussion, 
I will say that I find it disquieting to have a spokes- 
man for the American Association of Museums, 
holding up to us a threat that present conditions 
will put museums out of existence unless his “mer- 
cenary viewpoint” is accepted. It was so accepted by 
certain Russians and then by Hitler, in one of his 
frequent imitations of them in their most regretable 
acts. 


The argument would be that these and other 
governments, having put their money into museums, 
have a perfect right to get their money out of mu- 
seums — which was done by selling masterpieces. 
In the case of the Soviets it was done frankly for the 
purpose of meeting an emergency when foreign ex- 
change seemed obtainable in no other way; with the 
Nazis, though the motive was the same, a character- 
istic piece of mendacity was added by the pretext 
that they were ridding themselves of work from 
degenerate schools or degenerate peoples — as in the 
case of the greatest Gothic Madonna in the country 
which, fortunately for the German valuta, was 


French. 


It is true that when the moment of greatest strin- 
gency was passed, the Russians attempted to buy 
back their art works, and some of their representa- 
tives have said, as did Prince Youssopoff about the 
great Rembrandts he had sold, that they were only 
loans, and that in due time they would have to be 
returned. If this was a belated (and doubtless hol- 
low) recognition that a people’s patrimony of art is 
not to be disposed of, the fact remains that politi- 
cians did treat it as a commodity, when it suited 
them to do so. And so Americans may well take 
time to consider when offered the idea of “public 
support”, 1.e., the placing of their museums in the 
hands of political bodies instead of those groups of 
art lovers who have proved their understanding of 
the need to create and develop such institutions. 


I will offer a further instance of the (quite log- 
ical) action of the political mind which would 
whole-heartedly endorse defining the museum as a 
social instrument. It was that to the Bolsheviks, and 
so they naturally used it to the full in enforcing 
their ideas. Thus visitors were taken through mu- 
seums under the obligatory supervision of guides 
who explained, whether the listener cared to hear 
it or not, that the opulence of a Venetian painting, 
for example, was the expression of a desire of the 
“bourgeois” to flaunt his wealth, while a work like 
the Alba Madonna of Raphael, was a guileful em- 
ployment by the Church of the sense of beauty in 
artists to secure more victims for the “opium of the 
poor”, as religion was termed. The picture was one 
of those sold to an American collector, and its po- 
tentialities for evil — or good — may be judged at 
our National Gallery. I have, before this, written 
pages showing that such institutions do not seem to 
me definitive solutions of the museum problem, but 
at least they have treated art as art, instead of as a 
means for propaganda. 


A present-day estimate of our older museum men 
is to be judged from another statement of Mr. 
Low’s: “if museums had continued to function in 
spheres as narrow as those of 1917 they would long 
ago have ceased to exist”. The year referred to was 
the one in which John Cotton Dana published his 
book on “The Gloom of the Museum”. 


If 1917 was indeed a gloomy time for the man 
who looked upon the museum as a “social instru- 
ment”, it was a year which others are still able to 
remember as the one when J. Pierpont Morgan pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum the vast treas- 
ury of art amassed by his father, and also as the 
year when that institution held its exhibition of the 
life work of Thomas Eakins. By so doing, it brought 
home to thousands of American minds the greatness 
of one of our artists (whose work was steadily ac- 
quired, before and after that date, by Bryson Bur- 
roughs, one of those older curators so often referred 
to with irritation in the present book). As a further 
result of the showing of Eakins, new confidence was 
aroused in the art of our country: if we had one 
man of the stature of Eakins, we might have others 
(the following year was marked by the retrospec- 
tive of works by Albert P. Ryder), and so progress 
was made toward realizing that we need not wait 
till artists are dead before enjoying their work. It 
takes time for such an idea to penetrate, but another 
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thing beside time is needed, and that is concrete ex- 
amples proving the point. The Metropolitan pre- 
sented these even in the day of gloom which, we are 
told, should “long ago” have brought on the day 
of doom. 

If ideas like this were offered as no more than the 
thoughts of a graduate student of Harvard who 
“came to New York nearly two years ago’, they might 
be regarded merely as a commentary on the results 
of having so young a man draw up a report on major 
issues. But the foreword of the report, signed by the 
director of the Metropolitan Museum as Chairman 
of the Committee on Education of the American 
Association of Museums, informs us that the pres- 
ent study has been submitted to members of the 
Committee, and is now published in its final form. 
And so it has a quasi-official character which must 
cause all of us to weigh its conclusions with care. 

Among them we may note that “many men recog- 
nize that museums today are failing miserably to 
attain the standards necessary for continued life”; 
also that ‘“‘separated from its social content a mu- 
seum is meaningless to anyone but its curators” (and 
here I will agree on one condition — that ‘curators’ 
be taken in its etymological sense of guardians, in 
which case it would include innumerable thousands 
of art-lovers and artists). Again, scholars — against 
whom suspicion is raised (p. 49) by referring to 
them as “the more lofty-minded”’ — appear, shortly 
afterwards, as men who “almost always seem afraid 
of being exposed or caught up” by the “forum pat- 
tern” of give-and-take discussion. Having had the 
advantage of speaking before a Communist club 
where (to my surprise) I was presented as one who 
would tell of art from the bourgeois point of view, 
I can imagine how scholars like Bode or Berenson 
would be “exposed” by hecklers from an audience 
imbued with ideas of the “social content” of the 
museum. 

The list of such quotations might be considerably 
extended, but I have already given myself a suff- 
ciently diffcult task, for I want now to return to 
my statement that the main contention of the book 
is right. Even so, I am constrained to notice what I 
regard as one more flagrant error, if only to offer 
an alternative to what is, I believe, a false assump- 
tion. This appears in the author’s words that: “The 
purpose and only purpose of museums is education 
in all its varied aspects from the most scholarly re- 
search to the simple arousing of curiosity”. From 
such a standpoint, he is quite logical in speaking of 


“the absurdity of giving education a place only equal 
in power to a single curatorial department”. But 
though I have quoted his watchword in full, with 
his amplifying statement about research and curi- 
osity, and though he goes on to hedge it about with 
further explanation, telling that he does not mean 
by education something “narrow and clearly defined 
in the old sense of classes, courses, examinations, 
etc.”’, there is no lack of indications that he himself 
is not quite happy over the word, which he says, 
indeed, might advantageously be struck from the 
museum’s vocabulary. 

Were he to break free from the domineering of 
the word, were he to look more deeply into the 
museum’s contents instead of (with other men) con- 
juring up for it a Frankenstein of a “purpose and 
only purpose”, the excellent field-work he has done 
in the matter of policy, administration and methods 
could be accepted with a gratitude unmixed, as it is 
now, with grave question as to the use he intends 
for the eager and sincere experimenting by museum 
men whom he has consulted. 

The behavior of guards, the qualifications of the 
people at the information desk, the comparative ad- 
vantages of gallery tours, class-room work, and lec- 
tures are studied in what seems a thoroughly com- 
petent and judicial manner; finally come pages on 
advertising, radio and television that go to the pith 
of the subject — which is the need and duty of the 
museum to reach every normal member of the pub- 
lic (my own belief is that only abnormal persons are 
outside the scope of its possible offerings). 

It is as to the nature of its appeal that we need a 
clearer insight. Mr. Low says, quite exactly, that 
the museum need not advertise the fact that it is 
trying to “improve” people. He might well go a step 
further and accept the fact that “improving” peo- 
ple is a piece of arrogance which quite properly calls 
forth the suspicion of patronizing, and the resent- 
ment of it which renders difficult the reaching of all 
accessible members of the public. That is the author’s 
object — as well as that of every art-lover who 
sees his intellectual holdings as something too im- 
portant, too vital to the world for merely personal 
enjoyment. 

It is a pleasure to record that Mr. Low includes 
a statement of the more hopeful policy open to the 
museum. Primarily, he says, it is “trying to intro- 
duce the public to new pleasures and new experi- 
ences which will make their life more worthwhile 
for having them”. 
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Every sport-promoter, every publisher, theatrical 
man, or other person experienced in gauging what 
the public is willing to pay for, will agree that our 
author, with his words ‘new pleasures and new ex- 
periences”, has put his finger on a very neat formula 
for what is needed. Cézanne said that “Painting 
addresses itself to a very limited number of individ- 
uals” — which is true, if we think of it in terms of 
that artist’s austere approach. But as with other de- 
partments of the museum, painting can also, as Mr. 
Low demonstrates, be fitted into the interests of 
numerous groups, ranging from a literary society to 
an athletic club, with many other types of people 
between. 

Of course, as one museum man has said, if you 
put the finest collection of art-objects in one gallery, 
and have a couple of strip-teasers doing their stunt 
in another, there is no question which will pull the 
bigger crowd from the street. So there are, certainly, 
aids to museum attendance which we must not 
employ. 

The reason is not one of dignity, but of logic. It 
does not make sense to offer people art in one gal- 
lery and sex-appeal in another, or politics or social 
content either, though we all know that sex-appeal 
and social content are the easiest things to connect 
with art. They have indeed been strong factors in 
its engendering. But without these same elements, 
we should not have had Shakespeare, Mozart, Kant 
or Pasteur, and it is pretty well agreed that such 
men are to be considered for their achievement in 
their respective fields, and not (or only incidentally) 
for the forces of sex and of social conditions which 
placed them in their various worlds. Concern with 
such matters is for certain specialists — who will 
welcome any serious person desirous of hearing their 
views — but not for the public in general. 

When its millions go to the museum, let it be 
for the pleasures and experiences that make life 
more worth while, as Mr. Low says in the sentence 
that might well have been the Jeit-motiv of his study. 

Who is to determine what exhibits offer such 


pleasures and experiences? Why, obviously, those 
directors and curators whom we have so often seen 
in the book before us, as the forces of reaction. The 
touchstone applied by these men is found in the 
cumulative judgment of the human race, which 
seems to be infallible, given sufficient time, in de- 
ciding which are the essential works of art. And as 
William Sloane Coffin, one of our great museum 
trustees defined the function of his own group, 
standing as it does, somewhere between the special- 
ists and the public, it offers to the professional mu- 
seum man a ready means of checking up on his suc- 
cess or failure in putting across the message of the 
institution. 

To say what that message is or may be goes beyond 
the competence of any man, whether he be priest, 
philosopher, statesman or artist. The nearest we 
have come to a definition has been when we have 
observed that the phenomena of art are so close as 
to be nearly identical with the phenomena of life. 
And as to life, we see increasingly how futile is any 
attempt to pin it down between boundaries: we 
study it, give it the fullest possible play, offer it 
material that we think will permit it to realize its 
inherent urge toward higher forms and, above all, 
we enjoy it. 

So it is with the museum, perhaps the most com- 
plete expression of life we know, and certainly so 
when the art museum is looked on in conjunction 
with the museum of natural history. Not a “Social 
Instrument”, nor—in any narrow sense of the 
term — a religious instrument, nor one of politics 
or of education, as one may say without disrespect 
to workers in those all-important fields, it touches 
the activities of all such men, but does it in a way 
that rejects limitation or even qualification by any 
of them. 

And so it is, or can be, the free response to life of 
a free people. When they feel it to be that, they will 
turn to it for enjoyment as great as any other agency 
can offer. And they will support it. 

WALTER PACH. 
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Notes Hispanic.— New York, The Hispanic Society of 

America, 1942, 9 x 6, 129 p., ill. 

The 1942 issue of Notes Hispanic is the 2d number of 
the Hispanic Society of America’s annual publication de- 
voted to the art and craftsmanship of Spain and Portugal. 

ELIZABETH DU GUE TRAPIER who studies The Use of the 
Reed Pen by the Artists of Andalucia goes back in her 
study to the use of the reed pen by the “Greeks, Romans 
and Arabs, who dominated the Peninsula at various 
times”, and then follows it through the works of Holbein 
the Younger, of the Italians Luca Cambiaso and Gio- 
vanni Battisto Castello (known as I] Bergamasco), who 
both came to Spain in the XVI century, to the exquisite 
use of that technique in the drawings of Francisco de 
Herrera the Elder, teacher of Valasquez, an Andalusian 
living in Sevilla in the same century, and of Antonio del 
Castillo y Saavedra of Cordoba, a Spanish contemporary 
of Rembrandt. — The article of ADA MARSHALL JOHNSON 
on The Royal Factory for Silversmiths, Madrid presents 
a facet of the close artistic relations of Spain with other 
European countries in the XVIII century. Antonio Mar- 
tinez Barri who “contributed a distinguished period to 
the history of Spanish silverwork” and who already at 
that time was among the artists of Madrid benefitting 
from the royal favor, went in 1775, “before opening his 
school at Madrid”, to Paris and London and studied in 
such famous workshops as those of J. N. Roettiers and 
Fr. Th. Germain. Thence the accomplishments of the 
silversmiths’ factory and school founded in 1778 in 
Madrid, which from the beginning enjoyed a great pres- 
tige and later became a model for other European artists. 
Its students used to be sent to Paris and to South America 
(“to keep informed on new methods and designs, which, 
although followed, were always adapted to Spanish 
taste”) Martinez died in 1798, but the decline of noble 
traditions came only after the death in 1846 of his son- 
in-law and successor, Pablo Cabrera, at a time when 
machine production had at any rate begun to endanger 
individual and artistic craftsmanship. — The Lustre 
Pottery Made in Cataluna, studied by ALICE WILSON 
FROTHINGHAM, reminds us at least by contrast of the 
splendid early Hispano-Moresque pottery, although it 
deserves a just and independent appraisal. The XVI and 
XVII century pieces studied here were mostly excavated 
in 1933. Their artists were those of the Moriscos who, 
in spite of the religious and state intolerance which forced 
most of them “to find a haven in North Africa”, had 
stayed in Spain, particularly in Cataluna.— RUTH Ma- 
TILDA ANDERSON’S extensively documented but quite origi- 
nal article on the Pleated Headdresses of Castilla and 
Leon (12th and 13th Centuries) is an excellent pretext 
for the study of the Hispanic contribution to mediaeval 
monumental sculpture and also of some examples of the 
Spanish miniature art of the same period. — The 
Earliest Spanish Cloisonné Enamels, studied by Marvin 
Chauncey Ross, belong to the series of IX and X century 
cloisonné enamels found throughout the whole of Europe. 
The Spanish examples were not previously studied as 
extensively as those which had been found in Germany, 
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France and England. 

Without omitting in this review the article of ALICE 
Jane McVax which closes the series published in this 
issue (it deals with Spanish Dwarfs) — we may conclude 
from the above-mentioned that the Hispanic studies form 
part of the fascinating examination of the old, vast and 
constant artistic interrelations between different countries 
and epochs. Among them and the mixture of influences 
and similarities all over the world and throughout the 
centuries which their study indicates, the national or to be 
more precise, the local element, never fails to appear. 


Assta R. VIsson 
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Georges Lemaitre—From Cubism to Surrealism in French 
Literature. — Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1941, 9 x 6, 247 p., pl. 

It is always a much more difficult task to write a his- 
tory, draw a synthesis, or deduct discriminating com- 
ments and conclusions upon an epoch close to our own 
than upon a distant period of antiquity. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of this century; in that respect alone 
— aside from its other merits — Mr. Georges Lemaitre’s 
endeavour to penetrate the features and the outlines of 
French literature from Cubism to Surrealism is most 
valuable. This period —the rise of which is shadowed 
in our memory by the rise of World War I, and the eve 
of which is determined by the clouds of a still greater 
world catastrophe — is one of the most hectic and dis- 
orderly periods in the history of artistic and literary 
creativeness. The development of artistic and literary 
thought, moreover, is so closely interrelated during this 
period that neither of them can be studied entirely sepa- 
rate from the other. That is why the volume devoted by 
Mr. Lemaitre to the literary phase of that evolution may 
also be considered a helpful contribution to the study of 
art from cubism to surrealism. 

A few reproductions have been included by the author 
in his scholarly but never pedantic text. Through the 
captions of these ten illustrations which name the out- 
standing painters of that period — Henri Rousseau, Pi- 
casso, Juan Gris, Fernand Leger, Gino Severini, Max 
Ernst, Masson, Dali— we can follow the corresponding 
evolution of the plastic arts which are not studied here 
as such. The general atmosphere so strikingly revived 
all through these pages of the places and dates where that 
development occurred, of the men and events and pro- 
found reasons responsible for it— is the same as would 
be used to describe a history of art. The same mistakes 
and failures disclosed here may be applied to the arts as 
well. We mean, for instance, the very justified criticism 
— all the more forcible because it is perfectly objective — 
directed to Guillaume Apollinaire, one of the greatest 
representatives of the literature and poetry of that time. 
On page 115 we read: “Apollinaire’s most striking trait 
is perhaps his intent to astonish the reader almost at any 
cost”. Unfortunately, that corresponds vividly to most 
of the painters who between the two wars seemed to air 
uniquely at the astonishment rather than the appraisal 
of the spectator. Like Apollinaire, all of them were “ad- 
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mittedly bent upon discovering ‘something new’ ”, and, as 


he did, they identified “novelty with surprise, overlooking 
the fact that the degree of surprise is not by any means in 
direct relation to the degree of novelty”... “His favorite 
means of provoking surprise”, says Mr. Lemaitre about 
Apollinaire, “was through mystification”. Of course the 
result — often stimulated by true creative power and in 
some instances, such as Apollinaire’s, with real artistic 
genius — was not altogether a mystification. At least, we 
must recognize that these mystifications were very often 
clothed in pleasant artistic interpretations. This remark, 
however, recalls very acutely the widespread mystifica- 
tions expounded on the scene of modern art, which mostly 
originated in the atmosphere of German post-war im- 


morality, and which were consecrated through a series of 
other mystifications by the indispensable veto of Paris. 
Posterity alone will be able to judge the true values of 
these mystifications and to choose which among them jus- 
tified their success. 

At any rate, any historical or scholarly approach to 
that period of art will benefit greatly from the substantial 
work which Mr. George Lemaitre has done in the literary 
field of that study. And we feel that it is not the least of 
our debts toward him to emphasize the value of the 
index of words and names and of the extensive bibliog- 
raphy which adds to this book a great reference value, 
permitting us to range it among the best handbooks for 
the study of modern artistic endeavor. AR Ve 
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Dear Mr. Wildenstein: 


I have read with great interest, in the March 1943 
number of the “GAZETTE” (p. 187), the article À New 
“Limner-Portrait” in the Portland Art Museum (Oregon), 
by my esteemed friend of many years, Stephan Bourgeois. 
With his opinion that the picture “represents a young 
girl dressed in the costume of the second half of the XIX 


FIG. 1, — ERASTUS SALISBURY FIELD. — Mrs. Pearce of Hadley 
as a bride. — Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
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century” I am, however, unable to agree. As much as can 
be judged from the small half-tone, the dress seems to 
me characteristic of the first half of that century, and 
more specifically of the decade c. 1830-c. 1840, when 
bodices and balloon sleeves of this particular type were 
the fashion. 


I should also like to suggest that the portrait is possibly 
an early work of Erastus SALISBURY FIELD, who was 
born 1805 in Leverett, Mass., is said to have studied in 
1824 for three months with S.F.B. Morse in New York, 
and who died 1900 in Sunderland, Mass. During his long 
life he produced, it seems, a large number of portraits, 
and as an elderly man also turned to composition pieces 
of a rather ambitious character. 


Erastus Field was “re-discovered” about two years ago 
by his relative, Mrs. H. S. Williams, of Springfield, 
Mass., who remembered having visited as a child her 
“Uncle Rastus” in his Sunderland studio. All the perti- 
nent data, as well as reproductions of some of Field’s 
work, can be found in “The Springfield Union and 
Republican” for February 1, 1942; in the exhibition cata- 
logue Somebody's Ancestors, Springfield (Mass.) Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Feb.-March, 1942; and in an article 
on the artist by Frederick B. Robinson, director of the 
Springfield Museum, published in “Art in America”, 
October, 1942. Field’s early portraits show certain man- 
nerisms, particularly in the drawing of features, eyes, 
ears and hands, which I seem to notice in the Portrait of 
a young Lady, now in the Portland (Oregon) Art Mu- 
seum, though of course a more definite opinion can hardly 
be expressed without a study of the painting itself. 


With the very best wishes for the continued success of 
your excellent publication, I am 
Yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM SAWITZKY. J 
Stamford, Conn., May 27, 1943. 
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